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Chronicle 


Egypt.—The case of Zaghlul Pasha, the Egyptian Na- 
tional leader, who, until March 31, was imprisoned by 
the British authorities at Gibraltar, went, after long delay, 

before the Judicial Committee of the 
— Privy Council. The Manchester 
Press Guardian Weekly informs us that 
Zaghlul’s special leave to appeal from the judgment of the 
Supreme Council of Gibraltar was dismissed by the Bench, 
who gave no reason for the dismissal. The Bench con- 
sisted of Lords Haldane, Dunedin, Atkinson, Sumner 
and Wrenbury. Zaghlul’s petition was presented by Mr. 
W. Upjohn, K.C., and the Attorney General responded 
for the Crown. The real point at issue, according to the 
Guardian, was whether the habeas corpus acts were ap- 
plicable to the present case. The case for Zaghlul was 
that he did not come within the category of “ persons 
convict or in execution of legal process,” such category 
being ruled out of habeas corpus, but that he had been 
imprisoned by arbitrary force. 

Zaghlul, therefore, who is now seventy years old, thus 
made his final appeal against imprisonment and deporta- 
tion. He was at one time a high judge and a Cabinet 
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the end of 1921, Zaghlul published in the Egyptian press 
a strong protest against the policy incorporated in the 
Curzon Convention of November 10, 1921, and as a re- 
sult, Lord Allenby, on December 21, prohibited him from 
taking any part in politics. Zaghlul refused to comply 
with this order, and on December 23 was arrested and 
sent to Suez. Public disorders followed at Cairo and 
elsewhere, and on March 1, 1922, he was deported to the 
Seychelles Islands. On March 14, Egypt was declared 
an independent State by the British Government. In the 
summer of that year an appeal was made by Mme. Zaghlul 
to the Colonial Office asking that the habeas corpus act 
should be applied in the case of her husband. The Col- 
onial Office answered that the legality of Zaghlul’s deten- 
tion was “ not open to question.” On September 2, 1922, 
the prisoner was transferred from the Seychelles to Gib- 
raltar on account of his health. The Governor of Gibral- 
tar issued the ordinance against which Zaghlul asked leave 
to appeal. On September 27, the prisoner made the ap- 
peal to the supreme court of Gibraltar for the issue of 
summons under habeas corpus “to show cause why pe- 
titioner should be longer detained.” This appeal was dis- 
missed. Meanwhile, comments the Guardian, it is clear 
that in Egypt, there can be no progress without the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet that has the confidence both of the 
Residency and the Zaghlulists, and for this the release of 
Zaghlul and his friends is a necessary condition.” “ That,” 
continues the Lancashire journal, “coupled with the re- 
moval of martial law, which ironically enough we still 
apply in a country whose autonomy we declared a year 
ago, is essential if we are to come to any agreement with 
any Cabinet which Egypt will trust, on the Constitution 
and on the reserved points which are of vital importance.” 
Although Zaghlul’s appeal was dismissed by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, the prisoner was soon 
after set at liberty by a government executive order. It 
was reported that he would go to some resort in the 
Riviera in an effort to restore his shattered health. The 
news that he was set free caused some rioting and dis- 
order in Cairo among his sympathizers. 


France.—In a statement to the Associated Press on 
April 5, Gustave De Kerguezec, chairman of the Naval 
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Committee of the French Senate, made an announcement 
which, owing to the position of the 
speaker, is of some importance. M. 
De Kerguezec advocated the summon- 
ing of a further naval armament conference, which would 
have for its purpose the scrapping of the big navies of 
the world. He guaranteed “in the name of the French 
Parliament, that France will suppress her entire fleet if 
the other powers will do likewise.” The informant of the 
Associated Press is perhaps the greatest expert on naval 
affairs both in the Senate and the Chambers. For six 
years preceding 1921 he was a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies and served on the committee directing the 
naval budget. In outlining his plan he said that another 
Washington treaty was the need of the hour, a treaty 
which would have for its purpose the scrapping of the big 
navies. He declared: “If the world does not look out, 
it will destroy itself totally in a new war.” People, he 
continued, insist in ignoring the lessons drawn from the 
recent war, but it must be pointed out that in the com- 
parative recent history of humanity, the wars were be- 
tween clans, then between countries, then nations, and 
now they are between continents. Each day, M. De 
Kerguezec added, he was informed of more dreadful arms 
of warfare, which will lead not only to the remaking of 
the national maps, but the extinction of untold millions of 
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combatants and civilians alike. 

M. De Kerguezec explained his own personal attitude 
as to naval armament, while in the Chamber. In March, 
1916, he started a campaign for the abandonment of capi- 
tal ships, his reason being that as Repulican France did 
not wish to carry war to any foreign country, she did not 
need heavy armored vessels. He therefore demanded of 
the Chamber discontinuation of the construction on the 
five super-dreadnoughts of the Normandie type, and this 
was done. A defensive fleet then as now, he declared, 
was France’s aim. It will thus be seen, M. De Kerguezec 
said, that “long before the Washington conference, the 
French Parliament had adopted a pacific attitude. So 
it was with astonishment that we saw our members in 
the Washington Conference demanding capital ships.” 
Now, continued the President of the Naval Committee, 
that France has recovered Alsace-Lorraine “she must 
keep guard on land with her face to the East and free 
seas at her back,” but for her colonies she needs only a 
defensive fleet. “It is only nations with offensive plans 
who need capital ships.” The motto, he added, of the 
partisans of capital ships is: “ The sea is ours: keep off.” 
For this motto France substitutes hers: “ The sea shall be 
free for ever, to all.” It is very curious, he commented, 
that the world speaks of “ imperalistic France.” 

Mr. Kerguezec stated that he had been personally fa- 
vorable to the Washington treaty because he saw in it an 
instrument of peace, but regretted that Mr. Briand, the 
French representative, owing to his lack of familiarity 
with the subject, had pressed the demand for capital ships. 








The chairman of the Naval Committee believed in the 
use of the submarine for France as it is an effective de- 
fensive weapon, but stated that no commercial vessel 
should be armed, and therefore would not be subject to 
attack. Many clauses of the submarine code should be 
rewritten, he added. He believed that a “ real league of 
nations” should be: created with an international fleet to 
keep the peace between nations. To this fleet, the United 
States and England should each furnish ten ships, France 
and Italy six each also. 

“Today France is obliged to remain armed,” said Mr. 
De Kerguezec, “ because of one of the greatest injustices 
in history, namely, the withdrawal of the guarantees given 
her in the Versailles treaty. The French people would 
ask nothing better than to lay down arms and live hap- 
pily and peacefully. Let the Allies guarantee us the free- 
dom of the seas and peace on land and we will disarm.” 
France, he said, would be the first to agree to a proposal 
of general naval disarmament and to an international fleet 
for the securing of peace. “ Then,” he said, “ the world 
will have peace and not till then.” 


Germany.—The Catholics of Germany are greatly 
pleased at the recognition given them by the Holy See in 
making the capital of their Empire the residential city of 
a bishop. At the suggestion of Card- 
inal Prince-Bishop Bertram of Breslau 
the Rt. Rev. Joseph Deitmer has been 
appointed Auxiliary Bishop of Breslau, with his residence 
at Berlin. He was born at Miinster, August 12, 1865, 
completed his studies at Innsbruck and Minster, and sub- 
sequently held the positions of episcopal delegate and pro- 
vost of St. Hedwig’s in Berlin. His activities as dele- 
gate extended over a field containing more Catholics than 
many of the German dioceses. By consecrating him the 
second Auxiliary Bishop of the Breslau diocese the Holy 
Father graciously responded to the ardent wish of the 
Faithful in Berlin and throughout Germany. 

German Catholics are making a splendid fight for their 
full rights of Catholic education. Signatures in favor of 
denominational schools were recently gathered by them 
through both the northern and the southern sections of 
Germany. The response was remarkable. Thus in 
Bavaria 2,212,858 signatures were at once obtained, rep- 
resenting seventy-six per cenf of the entire number of 
Catholic voters, in Baden and Wiirttemberg the percent- 
age was even higher. Full accounts of this work in the 
Northern Germany have not yet reached us, but the per- 
centages already given are just as high as in Southern 
Germany. In several of the dioceses, as in Olmiitz, Fulda 
and Osnabriick more than eighty per cent of all the 
Catholic voters gave their signatures. In one instance 
signatures seem to have been obtained from eighty-eight 
per cent. These numbers will appear still more remark- 
able if we consider that the normal percentage of the men 
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and women who would actually cast their ballot at elec- 
tion times is in many instances much smaller. 

Protestants are apparently not holding their own so 
well. The Socialist Vorwarts recently exulted over the 
great losses of the Evangelical Landeskirche, stating that 
during 1922 there were approximately 2,000 declarations 
of withdrawal from this Church in each of the nine jud- 
ical districts of Berlin, or a total 18,000 Berlin Protestants 
who by a publicly registered act left their Church. Social- 
ist principles are again clearly enough indicated in the 
satisfaction which any defections from Christianity causes 
in the Socialist camp. - 


The Ruhr.—Col. David L. Stone, American member 
of the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission, 
which was set up by the Treaty of Versailles and suc- 
ceeded the old Rhineland Commission, 
has recently issued unofficially some 
information on the Rhineland situation. 
His position afforded him peculiar advantages for inti- 
mate observation, and his views are understood to be 
entirely in sympathy with those of General Allen. In 
reporting the French and German attitude Colonel Stone 
expresses the greatest sympathy with the French demand 
for reparation, growing out of her economic necessities, 
but believes that the method employed is doomed to 
failure. France, he says, has no confidence so far as Ger- 
many is concerned, save that of force. She continues 
in the wartime psychology which held Germany to be in- 
capable of trust and counts on obtaining security through 
force alone. On this point Colonel Stone thus describes 
the American experience : 


Col. Stone on 
Ruhr Situation 


In our experience with many people of many races we have 
never found anybody yet, any people, who would not respond to a 
policy of fairness and justice and decency. The response 
of the Germans to that policy was almost immediate and sincere. 
We have even allowed the German courts to try Germans who 
were charged with offences against our soldiers. In one case a 
soldier was murdered by a German man and woman. We turned 
that case over to the German courts; the man and woman were 
very promptly convicted and taken up to Cologne and executed. 
We let the Germans sit on our pardon boards to consider the 
cases of Germans who had been convicted, and their recommenda- 
tions have always had great weight with the Board. They have 
never yet taken improper advantages of the privileges we have 
allowed them. 


He adds that even “ the hatred which the Germans were 
educated to have against the British died out immediately 
under the policy of liberality which the British pursued 
up there.” The difficulty of the French politicians, he says, 
lies in the fact that they have told the people they need 
not pay heavy taxes because Germany would be made to 
pay. “Every time a Premier has softened on that policy, 
out he goes.” The French policy, as outlined by our 
American representative, not merely called for the separa- 
tion of the coal fields from Germany, which has already 
been accomplished by the Treaty in the Saar Valley, by 
the plebiscite in Upper Silesia, and now temporarily at 
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least in the Ruhr, but also for the creation of a buffer 
State in the Rhineland. This program would result in 
encircling Germany with States friendly to France: the 
proposed Rhineland, Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and lastly Austria which France, he says, hoped to link 
up with Bavaria. The only remedy to the present situa- 
tion, as Colonel Stone sees it, is the application of Christian 
ethics to international relations. 


Rumania.—The religious persecution continues un- 
abated. According to the last news to reach us Mgr. 
Glattfelder, Bishop of Csanas, whose position had been 
rendered intolerable by the Bratiano 
Government, and who. in consequence 
handed in his resignation to the Holy 
See, is now threatened with prosecution because of his 
farewell letter to the clergy of his former diocese. The 
same tactics which successfully forced his resignation are 
now being used against Bishop Szechenyi, of Nagy-Varad, 
part of whose diocese still remains situated in Hungary. 
So too Mgr. Hirschler, the vicar of Cul, in Transylvania, 
was recently summoned before the district attorney to 
answer a variety of accusations. Among them was the 
charge that his church, located on territory which had 
formerly belonged to Hungary, contained a stained glass 
window with a picture of two angels supporting the arms 
of Hungary. He had moreover celebrated the feast of St. 
Stephen, a special patron of the Hungarian people, last 
August, and most terrible of all, his parishioners had sung 
a hymn, forming part of the local liturgy, in which the 
Blessed Virgin is invoked as “Patroness of Hungary.” 
The absurd lengths to which this persecution is carried 
may be gauged by the formal expulsion of Bishop 
Szechenyi from the Rumanian Senate, although the Prel- 
ate is not, and never has been, a member of that body. 
The motion for his expulsion was made by a certain Sen- 
ator Paurgati, and the Bishop was declared expelled. The 
pretense for this travesty is the fact that Bishop Szechenyi 
had formerly been a member of the Hungarian House of 
Lords. But this has discontinued its functions since 1918. 
How petty this persecution, not merely of the Catholic re- 
ligion, but also of the Hungarian nationality, has become 
is evidenced by the serious accusation brought by a grave 
senator against a girls’ school in which, he charged, that 
the girls still wore Hungarian bonnets. At Oradea-Mare 
the secret police confiscated 2,000 prayer books because 
they contained a hymn popular among the Hungarians. 


Religious Persecu- 


tion Continues 


Russia.—The recent execution of Mgr. Butchkavitch, 
known in Poland as Mgr. Butkiewicz, is the latest mani- 
festation of the unceasing antireligious activities of the 
men who are ruling Russia. It will 
be recalled that under the old regime 
the nominal head of the Russian, so 
called Orthodox Church, was the Czar, who ruled through 
the Holy Synod. The chief of the Holy Synod was the 
procurator, a layman, and a member of the Government. 


Execution of Mgr. 
Butchkavitch 
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After the March Revolution in 1917, in which the Czar 
was deposed, a Convocation of the Church revived the 
Patriarchate of Russia. This made the Church independ- 
ent of the State. Archbishop Tikhon was made the 
Patriarch, the first since the days of Peter the Great in 
1721. The Bolsheviki came into power in the October 
Revolution in 1917. These men came from abroad and 
were mostly aliens. According to a publication of the 
“Unity of Russia,” quoted by the Civilta Cattolica, of 
the 22 who composed the Supreme Council of Commis- 
sars in 1920, 3 were Russians, 2 were Armenians, and 
17 were Jews. Of the 545 members of the executive 
departments, 30 were Russians, 447 were Jews and 68 
of other nationalities. There is no reason for believing 
that these figures have changed much since 1920. It 
should be noted that these men are renegades to their 
religion, and mostly atheists. Their relations with the 
Orthodox Church, according to a writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly for March, 1923, fall into three phases. At first 
the Bolsheviki proceeded cautiously, as if they were un- 
sure of the attitude of the people. They began with a 
violent propaganda against all religion, and for four years 
concentrated their efforts on the young men. In 1922 the 
churches were ordered to give up their treasures. Con- 
fiscation followed, met by resistance. This was countered 
by severe measures; twenty-eight Bishops and 1,200 
priests are said to have been put to death by April, 1922, 
and many more since them. In the third phase of the 
persecution the Bolshevists aimed at a division in the 
Church itself, so that now there are two Russian Churches, 
the Orthodox Church, an illegal body, and the Supreme 
Church Administration, split into many parties. This is 
the official Red Church. There is said to be a real re- 
vival of religion among the people, but the gravest fears 
are expressed for the Russian youth, who for five years 
have been exposed to every form of immoral and irrelig- 
ious teaching. It is forbidden by the Penal Code to teach 
any religion to anybody under eighteen years of age. This 
affects Jews, Orthodox and Catholics alike. 

The Catholic Church has a Metropolitan Church at 
Mohilew, including Petrograd, with three suffragan 
Bishops. At various times Catholics have been imprisoned 
by the Bolsheviki. All the Catholic Churches but one 
were then closed. In 1920 Archbishop Zepliak, known 
in Poland as Cieplak, was arrested and interrogated about 
several charges founded upon certain private papers taken 
from Mgr. Butchkavitch. Nothing came of this at the 
time . In March of this year the same charges were resur- 
rected, and -the Archbishop with seventeen priests was 
put on trial for his life. This trial has been described in 
graphic language by Francis McCullagh in an exclusive 
story to the New York Herald. All the defendants dis- 
played marked heroism, and were convinced they were 
about to suffer martyrdom. According to Mr. McCullagh 
the trial was from first to last a religious, not a political, 
trial. The “ Catholic News Service ” declares on the word 
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of “an authority who knows the facts,” that the political 
charges were entirely unfounded. On March 25, the 
Archbishop and Mgr. Butchkavitch were condemned to 
death, the rest to prison. On receipt of this news, the 
entire world protested in horror. The Holy Father made 
his representation through his envoy in Moscow. Our 
Government protested through our Ambassador in Berlin. 
Great Britain, Poland, Italy, Germany and Czechoslovakia 
were other nations who protested. In this country the 
N.C.W.C., the Federal Council of Churches and the As- 
sociation of Reformed Rabbis of New York also cabled 
protests. The only effect of these protests in Russia 
seems to have been great resentment. Later, however, 
the Archbishop was reprieved, but Mgr. Butchkavitch 
was savagely murdered on March 31, Holy Saturday. 
According to a dispatch from Berlin to the Sun, the un- 
fortunate result of these events has been a violent out- 
burst of anger in Central Europe against the Jews. 
Archbishop Tikhon, who resigned as Patriarch in May 
1922, is now to be put on trial for his life. The orthodox 
Archbishop of Petrograd, Benjamin, was tried and shot 
in June, 1922, on charges similar to those now made 
against Tikhon. 


Excitement is running highest in Poland, where State 
officials declare that Article VII of the Russian Polish 
Treaty of Riga has been violated. In proof of this they 

publish this article as follows: 


. % (1) Russi and the Ukrai 
, ussian e aine guarantee 
se to persons of Polish nationality who 
are in Russia, the Ukraine and White-Ruthenia, on the principle 
of the equality of national rights, all rights securing the free de- 
velopment of culture, language, and the exercise of religious rites. 
Reciprocally, Poland guarantees to persons of Russian, Ukrainian 
and White-Ruthenian nationality who are in Poland, all these 
rights. Persons of Polish nationality who are in Russia, the 
Ukraine and the White-Russia, have the right, within the limits 
of internal legislation, to cultivate their own language, to organize 
and support their own schools, to develop their own culture, and 
to this end to form associations and unions; these same rights, 
within the limits of internal legislation, belong to persons of 
Russian, Ukrainian and White-Ruthenian nationality who are in 
Poland. ss 

(2) Both contracting parties undertake the .obligation recipro- 
ally to refrain from interference, either direct or indirect, in 
affairs of the organization and the life of the Church, as well 
as of the religious associations which are on the territory of the 
other party. 

(3) Churches and religious associations in Russia, the Ukraine 
and White-Ruthenia, to which belong persons of Polish national- 
ity, have the right, within the limits of internal legislation, to the 
independent organization of the internal life of the Church. The 
above mentioned churches and religious associations have the 
right, within the limits of internal legislation, to the use and ac- 
quisition of the movable and immovable possessions indispensable 
to the exercise of religious rites and the maintenance of the clergy 
and Church institutions. 

On these same principles they have the right to avail them- 
selves of the churches and institutions indispensable to the exer- 
cise of religious rites. 

These same rights belong to persons of Russian, Ukrainian 
and White-Ruthenian nationality in Poland. 
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Christ and the Christian 


Wicrrip Parsons, S.J. 


I'he last of a series of articles on the evidences of Christianity. 


HE core of Christianity is love. The sinner who 

! sins and shuts his heart to God, knows it while 

he sins. The practising Christian, of course, knows 
it. The world that hears and turns away knows it. And 
the modern scientist, after he has got through shaving 
down and paring away the Faith, finds at least this left on 
his hands: Love is first and last. True, religion is dic- 
tated to man by his reason, but it is also an imperious 
urge of his heart. It is love, and therefore service, of 
God, man’s Creator and Master. The important fact in 
life, and a fact never discovered, alas, by many, is that 
we are called on to love and serve the Unseen, the Un- 
fathomable God, our Creator and last end. But God, 
who knew what is in the work of His hands, recognized 
the truth that it is hard for man to love what is unseen. 
Man loves man, too easily; God shall become man, too, 
so that He may be loved by men the more easily. The 
Invisible shall become visible. He will win the love of 
His creatures in disguise. This is one reason why in the 
present scheme of things the Founder of the true religion, 
besides being man, is also God. To send all men to God, 
He will win them to Himself, He will not drive them to 
the unseen. To win them to Himself, He comes to them 
in all the winsome beauty and loveliness of human char- 
acter. He draws all things to Himself, but the tide that 
rises thus resistlessly to Him, is not a fleeting attraction 
for attractive humanness. Men come to Him, maybe, as 
man; He keeps them as God. He has made the Invisible 
visible, and therefore lovely. “Come to Me,” He says, 
“come to Me, all you that labor and are heavily burdened 
and you shall find rest for your souls.” We shall 
find rest? What kind of rest shall we find? Will it be 
comfort, absence of worry, repose? No, it will be real 
rest. It will be rest for the urging in our hearts that 
pleasure only makes more restless, our own unacknowl- 
edged love of God. But through Christ alone shall we 
have rest in God, because Christ is God. 

There was a big obstacle in the way of this Divine 
scheme. God and man were estranged, for a barrier of 
justice lay between. God could have, had He wished, 
thrown down the barrier by speaking the word. He chose 
that it be done in the way of justice. What was the 
barrier between man and God? The creature had at the 
very beginning of things done a grave personal injury 
to the infinite Being who had created him. That original 
injury still stood between, and the creature lay stricken 
and stripped of the garment of Divine life with which 


God had clothed it. Yo throw down the barrier in the 
way of justice, how shall He begin? Who can make fit- 
ting atonement for the injury? Can a mere man make 
atonement? But the blow, once given, was infinite ; how 
then can a mere man retract it? Can God make atone- 
ment? But the injury was done by man, and justice de- 
mands that man retract it. Love finds a way. The start- 
ling conclusion of the Divine Mind was: then the atone- 
ment shall be made by a man who is God. Would God 
have become man, even if man had not sinned and there 
had been no injury to wipe away? He has not told us 
that He would have come, and so we do not know for 
sure. Many have liked to think that He would have come, 
even in that case. But this we know, for it is a matter 
of plain past fact: He did come, He threw down the 
barrier, He made personal atonement for the injury, and 
He raised up His creature to His arms. Man is brought 
back to God in the Person of Christ, who is man and God. 

That was not all He did. He came to make atonement 
for our sins. His manner of making the atonement was 
by way of ritual sacrifice, the supreme way of worshiping 
God. The Priest in the sacrifice was of course Himself, 
and the Victim was Himself also. Now ritual sacrifice 
had become so much a part of man, that it seems it must 
have been one of those things he learned in the primitive 
lessons taught by God in the beginning, it seems that no 
real religion that professes to unite and reconcile ntan to 
God can be without it. Shall Christ’s religion be without 
sacrifice? Of course not. And what shall His sacrifice 
be? Why no other than the one by which He had atoned. 
This sacrifice shall last forever. Into the hands of those 
to whom Christ had given over His own office of teaching 
and ruling, He also gave the office of priest, to offer this 
same sacrifice to the end of time. “ Do this,” He said to 
the Apostles and their successors, “ for a commemoration 
of Me.” Of old He had said: “ From the rising of the 
sun to the going down of the same, a clean oblation is 
offered to My name.” To every priest today is said, as 
it was said of Christ: ‘“ Thou art a priest forever, ac- 
cording to the order of Melchisedech,” who himself of- 
fered a sacrifice of bread and wine, the foretype of the 
Mass. Christ’s priest, acting in His name and by His 
power, under the symbolic veils of bread and wine, offers 
Him to the Eternal Father, even as He had offered. In 
that offering the priest unites man to God in the Victim, 
who is man and God. 


Love says: “ Yet more.” And as no one could have 
















guessed how the atonement would be made, so man’s wild- 
est dream could not have foreseen what its effect would be. 
Through the sacrifice the barrier is down; it yet remains 
to bring each man across to God. And so in Baptism by 
virtue of the sacrifice, man reenacts, as St. Paul says, 
Christ’s passion. In Baptism man dies to the old man, is 
buried with Christ, and with Him and in Him rises to 
a new life. Now this new life is nothing more nor less 
than God’s own life. Endowed with this life man becomes 
God’s adopted son, and the Holy Ghost comes and dwells 
in him. And all this is because in a very real sense the 
baptized Christian is, in St. Paul’s word, “in Christ.” 
At the very moment that he enters into the visible unity 
of the Church, he also enters into the invisible unity of 
the Mystic Body of Christ, and as a branch grafted into 
a vine, he lives by Christ’s life, nay, is one living thing 
with Him, and acts in the supernatural order only by and 
through Him. Yet more, whenever he wishes it, he can 
receive into himself for the food of his soul, the very 
Body in which Christ lived on earth, and the very God 
who is in heaven. It is so sublime a thing as almost to 
frighten us, yet this is Christianity as Christ conceived 
it, and as His successor on earth, the Church, conceives it. 
It is a thing pulsating with life and love, it is the intimate, 
direct union of human souls to God. This union is not 
only the union of faith and love, of our minds and hearts 
striving up to Him, but it is a direct personal contact, 
He coming down to us. In Christ the Mediator man is 
joined to God, because Christ is God. 

And now, we may inquire, what is Christianity where 
Christ is not God? We are asked to love a man who 
lived in far-off unhappy times, and who died, and whose 
bones are one with some unknown corner of a foreign 
field. Why, our love for our own kith and kin grows 
dim and cold when death and time have come between. 
How shall we find love for the mere man Christ? We 
should admire, respect, the man of history? Yes. We 
must live by his ethical spirit and rule of conduct, if we 
can. But call that Christianity who will, it is not the 
Christianity of Him who said: “I am the Way and the 
Truth and the Life. No man cometh to the Father but 
by Me . . . In that day you shall know that I am in 
My Father and you in Me and I in you . . . With- 
out Me you can do nothing That they may all be 
one, as Thou, Father, in Me and I[ in Thee, that they may 
be one in Us.” (Jo.XIV,6,20; XV,5; XVII,21). Who 
can think Christianity would have lived to this day, and 
been to this day the center of the world’s history, if at 
its center had not been God? And where the center of 
a religion is but a man, where is the true worship that 
should be there? There is worship in the spirit, we are 
told. But what worship is more “in the spirit ” than that 
wherein God is the Victim, and we partake of Him? Too 
often have the enemies of the Church been allowed to 
state and repeat that the Catholic religion is but a thing 
of empty forms, rituals and mummeries. The truth is 
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that the Catholic religion is a réligion of life and close per- 
sonal union with God. To one who has known and lived 
in that religion, all others seem but thin and dim. Is any 
religion a religion “in the spirit” that is only a code of 
ethical principles and not real union with God? And can 
any religion so meet the needs of man, so fortify him 
against the shocks and pains of life, as that whose warm, 
rich heart is love for Jesus, Man and God, and not a mere 
cold set of natural principles of righteousness? As Gam- 
aliel Bradford said in a recent review of Papini’s “ Life 
of Christ ”’: 


What Christ has done for mankind has been done as God and 
not as man. Ethical teaching may be helpful, may be comforting. 
But all through these long centuries what has really taken hold 
of agony and sin and sorrow has been the Divine Personality made 
flesh, knowing all the weakness of earth and pouring on it all the 
strength of heaven. Among the varied and crying needs of the 
modern world none is greater than that of such an immediate 
personal contact with the Divine. “ There never was a time more 
cut off from Christ than ours, nor one which needed him more,” 
says Signor Papini, with absolute truth But he would say 
further, and many of us will agree with him, that if the twentieth 
century is to be regenerated by Christianity, it can only be by the 
Christianity of Christ. (Atlantic Monthly, April, 1923.) 


The Christianity of Christ is the religion of the Catholic 
Church. In this Church the man-God has made full pro- 
vision for the whole Christian life, in the seven Sacra- 
ments. The Christian is born to the life of Christ in Bap- 
tism, and the growing child is strengthened in Confirma- 
tion. The soul is fed with the Body and Blood of Christ 
in the Holy Eucharist, and the soul’s wounds and illnesses 
are healed in the Sacrament of Penance. In the Sacrament 
of Matrimony the Church blesses the natural propagation 
of the human race, and in Holy Orders she makes pro- 
vision for the spiritual fathers of Christ’s children. And 
at the hour of departure from life, the soul is strengthened 
by Extreme Unction to meet its judge. 

He who denies, loses; he who believes, gains, for turn 
it as one will, belief is gain and denial is loss. Who will 
tell me which one is the richer, he that has denied 
and lost, or he that believes and holds? Who has gained 
more, he that goes to worship God in an empty church, 
or he that goes into a church where the living God is 
dwelling ; he for whom the year brings no true Christmas, 
no Emmanuel, or he that each year kneels at the crib and 
recognizes God in the Babe; he who never once in all his 
life has held God on his tongue or in his heart, or he that 
yearly, nay daily, goes up to the altar to partake of the 
victim, and holds Him for some thrilling part of an hour 
in his bosom? Is there not something infinitely sad about 
all this, some terrible unsounded mystery of God’s rule 
and man’s free will, that these full riches are held out to 
all men, and so few men enjoy them? Does God never 
lose patience with His wilful children, who are offered 
gifts and will not take them? Will they not see that the 
spirit of negation is but naughty self-hurt? Or do they 
fear the responsibilities of accepting? 
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GEORGE BARTON 


HEN the Department of State at Washington 

W protested against the death sentence passed on 

_ Archbishop Zepliak and other Catholic ecclesias- 
tics in Russia, it was not doing anything unprecedented, 
although we were in the peculiar position of making the 
protest to a government which Secretary Hughes only a 
few weeks ago refused to recognize. In voicing its feel- 
ings through the American Ambassador in Berlin the 
Department availed itself of the natural diplomatic 
channels. We are told that the murderous officials in Mos- 
cow jeered at this “ round-about ” method of communicat- 
ing with them, but before they are much older they may 
discover that their fiendish folly has cost them more than 
they expected. 

State Department officials in giving out the protest said 
that the decision to execute the prelates constituted “an 
outrage against humanity which could not fail to create 
the deepest feeling of resentment and horror in the United 
States.” This statement comes from a Department of 
our Government which chooses its words carefully, and 
for that reason is bound to be felt throughout the civilized 
world. The Pope, speaking with Cardinal Gasparri, is 
quoted as praising the initiative of the American Govern- 
ment, which, he said, “ marches at the head of civilization 
in making her moral weight felt for all just causes.” 

But, as I said at the outset, this is not the first time the 
United States and its officials have intervened when ghast- 
ly crimes of this character have been contemplated. There 
was a somewhat similar situation during the time of the 
Paris Commune when Archbishop Darboy was murdered 
by bloody beggars on horseback. It may be said that the 
Soviet Government in Russia cannot be exactly compared 
with the wretches who indulged in murder, pillage and 
blasphemy during those seventy-one awful days of the 
Commune, but it is difficult to see how it is any better. 
Indeed, the Communists were mad with sudden power 
and blood while those in control of Soviet Russia have 
had ample time to use sober second judgment. 

Protests went from the United States in the effort to 
save the life of Archbishop Darboy in 1871, and it was 
the American Minister to France, the Hon. E. B. Wash- 
burne, who exerted every means in his power to avert 
what is conceded to have been a blot on civilization. His 
position was all the more difficult because of the character 
of the men with whom he was dealing. He was referred 
to always as “ Citizen Washburne” and never as Minis- 
ter Washburne while the venerable Archbishop was desig- 
nated as “the prisoner Darboy.” 





The puerile attempt of the Communists to place all men 
on the same plane was all the more absurd in the case of 
a man like Georges Darboy. He had learning, culture 
and piety in a high degree. Three years after his ordina- 
tion we find him as a professor of philosophy at Langres, 
a post he filled until he was transferred to the chair of 
dogmatics. Leaving this seminary he went to Paris as 
almoner of the college of Henry IV and honorary canon 
of Notre Dame. He was a skilled writer and this led 
Archbishop Sibour to appoint him editor of the Moniteur 
Catholique. A few years later he accompanied the Arch- 
bishop to Rome where he was received with great con- 
sideration by the Pope who bestowed upon him the title 
of prothonotary apostolic. In 1855 he was made titular 
vicar-general of Paris and inspector of religious instruc- 
tion in the institutions of the diocese. Soon after this he 
was appointed Bishop of Nancy and finally Archbishop 
of Paris. 

The Emperor showed the favor in which he held the 
prelate by designating him grand almoner and later by 
bestowing upon him the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. But it was when the Franco-Prussian war began 
that he showed his heroic qualities to advantage. He dis- 
played solicitude for the wounded soldiers and was fore- 
most in organizing movements for their relief. When 
the siege of Paris began he remained at his post intent 
only on helping the people in any way that was possible. 
It was said of him that his conduct during the disastrous 
year that followed the war with Prussia “won for him 
an enduring fame.” At the beginning of the Commune 
he was urged to seek safety in flight, but he smilingly 
declined saying that as Archbishop of Paris it was his 
duty to remain with his people. 

Indeed few citizens thought that such a good man who 
considered only the welfare of others could be in danger. 
It was something of a shock to good Catholics, therefore, 
when a squad of soldiers appeared at the episcopal palace 
on the morning of April 4, 1871, and informed the Arch- 
‘bishop that he was under arrest as a hostage. At first 
he was treated with courtesy, but as soon as he was secure 
in the prison at Mazas the attitude of his captors changed 
and he was treated like a common criminal, although he 
was guilty of no crime. It is interesting to note that 
Raoul Rigault, one of the chief scoundrels of the Com- 
mune, had instructed his men to “ arrest Citizen Darboy, 
calling himself Archbishop of Paris.” 

It was at this stage of the proceedings that Mr. Wash- 
burne, the American Minister, appeared on the scene. 
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He had known the Archbishop by reputation and was 
much disturbed over his arrest. This was increased when 
he received a letter from Archbishop Chigi, the Pope’s 
Nuncio, asking Mr. Washburne to give an audience to 
four canons of the Catholic Church in Paris who desired 
to bespeak his aid on behalf of the imprisoned prelate. 
It was granted at once. The visitors asked the Minister 
to interpose his good offices in the belief that the good 
relations which existed between the United States and 
France might be used in the interest of Archbishop Dar- 
boy. Mr. Washburne agreed immediately and his first 
step was to call on General Cluseret, Minister of War 
of the Commune. Needless to say the American had no 
diplomatic standing, but he appealed nevertheless on be- 
half of the American people. He said the incarceration 
of such a man, under the pretext of holding him as a host- 
age, was an outrage, and that the Commune, in its own 
interest, should release him at once. 

Cluseret pleaded want of jurisdiction, and also said 
that if he released the Archbishop it would be fatal to 
himself. Mr. Washburne then asked permission to visit 
the prelate in prison, and after much circumlocution the 
needed permit was obtained from Raoul Rigault, the 
Procurator of the Commune. Although it was nearly noon, 
that functionary was still in bed, and did not even deign 
to see the American Minister, sending him the ticket by 
a messenger. 

Mr. Washburne found Archbishop Darboy in a cell 
six by ten feet, containing a wooden chair, a table and 
a prison bed. The prisoner was not permitted to see the 
newspapers or have any intercourse with the outside world. 
The American was the only person who had seen him 
since his imprisonment. The form of the venerable prel- 
ate was bent, he was haggard from illness and he had 
grown a beard, for lack of shaving material. He was 
delighted to see Mr. Washburne, but when the gentleman 
offered to have food sent to him and to give him any 
money he might need, declined with a gentle smile, saying 
he was content with the coarse prison fare and had no 
use for money. But listen to this vivid description from 
the memoirs of the American Minister. 

I was struck with his cheerful spirit and captivated with his 
interesting conversation. He was one of the most charming and 
agreeable of men, and was beloved alike by both the rich and the 
poor. He had spent his whole life in acts of charity and benevol- 
ence, and was particularly distinguished for his liberal and cath- 
olic spirit. The cruelty of his position and prescience of his com- 
ing fate had not changed the sweetness of his disposition or the 
serenity of his temper. No words of bitterness or reproach for 
his persecutors escaped his lips, but he seemed desirous rather 
to make excuses for the people of Paris to whom he had been 
allied by so many ties during his whole lifetime. 

He said he was patiently awaiting the logic of events and 
praying that Providence might find a solution to the terrible 
troubles in Paris without the further shedding of blood; and, 
he added in a tone of melancholy, the accents of which will never 


be effaced from my memory: “I have no fear of death; it costs 
but litt > to die; I am ready. That which distresses me is the 















fear of what will come to the other prisoners—the drunken men, 
the cries of death, the knife, the hatchet, the bayonet.” 

Later the Archbishop and his associates were removed 
to the prison at La Roquette, and here Mr. Washburne 
also contrived to visit him. In all he made five or six 
calls, but without accomplishing anything. One of his 
final efforts was to try and obtain the exchange of the 
Archbishop for that of Blanqui, a particularly dangerous 
member of the Commune who was then in custody at 
Versailles. He informed M. Thiers that the French Gov- 
ernment could lose nothing by freeing Blanqui, and by 
doing so they would probably save the life of the Arch- 
bishop. 

But the time was past when it was possible to accomplish 
this humane act. The days of the Commune were fast 
coming to an end and its members were becoming more 
and more furious. Mr. Washburne, by great persistence, 
had been able to secure the release from prison of eleven 
nuns, but the heads of the Commune doggedly refused to 
do anything for the Archbishop. The resignation with 
which he bore his lot and his refusal to rail at his captors 
seemed to infuriate them more than anything else. On 
Mr. Washburne’s last appeal he was told _ that 
“the Minister of the United States had received as many 
favors from the Commune as he was entitled to.” 

On Wednesday, May .23, a detachment of the National 
Guard arrived at the prison and demanded all of the 
hostages saying they had orders to shoot them. They 
all wore bright red scarfs and seemed to be in high spirits 
at the thought of their bloody work. The director of the 
prison at first declined to give up his prisoners saying that 
he could not consent to such a massacre without more 
formal orders. But in the end he agreed to let them have 
six victims. The first of these was Abbé Deguerry and 
the last Archbishop Darboy. It was a mournful proces- 
sion. The Abbé leaned on the arm of a priest and the 
Archbishop walked with Chief Justice Bonjean, who was 
to be a fellow victim. The crowd outside the prison doors 
heaped vile names on the victims. But even among those 
barbarians there were some whose hearts and consciences 
revolted. One workingman, turning to those who jeered, 
cried: “ Men who go to meet death ought not to be in- 
sulted; none but cowards will insult the unfortunate.” 

It was dusk by the time the procession had arrived out- 
side the walls of La Roquette where the men were to be 
lined up to be shot. It was necessary to use lanterns in 
order to finish the dreadful ceremony. The fortitude of 
the prisoners was amazing, but the calmest of all was 
Archbishop Darboy. He embraced the others and gave 
them his benediction. And on the very threshold of death 
he breathed a prayer of forgiveness for his executioners. 
The order to fire was given. The others fell to the 
ground, but the Archbishop stood still and erect. Three 
times did he bless himself and then toppled over with his 
fellow martyrs. 

The French troops had entered Paris by this time, but 
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too late to save this illustrious prelate. The bodies of Arch- 
bishop Darboy and his fellow-victims were thrown into 
a ditch, but they were afterwards recovered, and given 
a great State funeral at the Church of Notre Dame on 
June 7, 1871. The National Assembly, interpreting the 
feelings of the Nation, assumed all the expense of the 
function and the interment. 

Minister Washburne, whose humane efforts to save 
Archbishop Darboy won the commendation not only of 
Catholics, but of the civilized world, was one of the sin- 
cerest mourners at that ceremony. He said it was one 
of the most emotional and imposing funeral services he 
ever attended. And finally, speaking of the great prelate 
around which it centered, he said: “ He met his fate with 
the firmness of a Christian martyr, and anyone who knew 
him could but join in a tribute of sincere mourning. For 
myself, I can never think of this illustrious martyr with- 
out being overwhelmed with emotions that I am scarcely 
able to express.” 


The Quest of Belloc 


Mytes CoNNOLLY 


HERE had been so many strange rumors whispered 
about, that I decided to put an end to them. 

Some, it appeared, had inferred that the huge, stocky, 
enormously sturdy gentleman with the categorical manner 
who had come from Britain, was not really Belloc at all. 
Such a man, they said, could not write good verse. Such 
a man, they also said, could not under any condition ac- 
complish a long journey on foot. These had pictured Mr. 
Belloc slim, delicate, and tall with a stoop. They had not 
heard that he was fat. And even those who had heard so 
were puzzled to find him so much so. Others were both- 
ered at his sustained and imperturbable seriousness. Not 
once, they alleged, did he say a quick, gay word in praise 
of good things. 

All of this confusion came from the fact that so few of 
those who listened to Mr. Belloc knew that there are’two 
of him. Yet there are, of course. There is the humor- 
ous, fanciful gentleman who writes nonsense rhymes, 
travelogues, whimsical essays, verses for children, en- 
comiums of bacon, beer, and cheese, and queer novels. 
And there is the profound, acute, seriously intellectual 
gentleman who writes history, philosophy, and economics. 
It was this latter Belloc who was ushered into America. 
His broad body with its John Bull head was judged 
symbolical of the real Belloc. And he filled the form. 
He picked the whole world to pieces and put it together 
again. The Ruhr, the Turk, the English debt and all cur- 
rent problems bothering men went under his scalpel. 

This was one Belloc, the Belloc of the “ Servile State,” 
the Belloc who gave up Parliament because it was a “ waste 
of time,” the Belloc who wrote the “ High Lights of the 
French Revolution.” But where the other was no one 
was able to discover, except . . . Well, it was rather early 
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in the morning that I left Boston on my quest of the miss- 
ing Belloc. 

The old colonial house set back from Brattle Streei, 
Cambridge, that brought my quest to an end, looked quiet 
enough. The professorial section of the University city 
was drowsing beneath the snow. There was no sound of 
morning song. There was no noise of laughter. It was 
all as it should have been within a stone’s throw of Long- 
fellow’s home. Indeed, it was too much so. This was 
suspicious. 

It was morning. It was soon after breakfast. The 
air was coolly clear and the sunlight set the eyes ablinking. 
Cambridge by Brattle Street might well have been a patch 
of Belloc’s native Sussex. It was just the day for the 
other Belloc. Surely this Belloc was about somewhere. 
Somewhere must be good Sussex port and a hearty voice 
singing : 

And I will sing Golier! 
Golier, Golier, Golier, Golier, 
And I will sing Golier! 

Which as everybody knows is the beloved anthem of 
Sussex. 

Somewhere must be the Belloc who wrote the eulogium 
of Sussex cheese and the praise of bakers; the Belloc who 
sits at Chesterton’s table and demands his beer and “ bacon 
and eggs fried together in one pan, making a great com- 
monality in one dish”; the Belloc who has written such 
extraordinary verses as that on 

THE YAK 
As a friend of the children commend me the Yak, 
You will find it exactly the thing ; 


It will carry and fetch, you can ride on its back, 
Or lead it about with a string. 


A Tartar who dwells on the points of Thibet 
(A desolate region of snow) 

Has for centuries made it a nursery pet, 
And surely the Tartar should know! 


Then tell your papa -where the Yak can be got 
And if he is awfully rich 

He will buy you the creature—or else he will not 
(I cannot be positive which). 

Or the Belloc who wrote the “ Cautionary Tales for 
Children,” especially those of “ Jim, who ran away from 
his nurse and was eaten by a Lion” and “ Henry King 
who chewed bits of string and was early cut off in dread- 
ful agonies.” 

But there was no sign of him anywhere. There was a 
Mr. Belloc filling an enormous chair, with a well-caked 
black pipe in his hand, waiting near the window beyond the 
snow. But he looked like the Belloc of the lecture plat- 
form, the Belloc who is the latter kalf of “ Chesto-Belloc, 
the medieval monster.” He looked like a great captain of 
industry, such as we were told to emulate when we were 
in school. He looked eternal, impregnable, imperturbable. 
He looked like Gibraltar. ; 

I faithfully searched the front yard and garden, the 
porches and halls. But there was only one Belloc present, 
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the terrible Belloc who cuts the air into little shreds with 

his mind. 

I approached him. The greeting was amiable enough. 
Then I remarked something about verses for children. 
There was no reply. Mr. Belloc looked around the room 
as if there were someone else present whom I had ad- 
dressed. It was a little discomfiting, but I ventured: 

“How did you come to write verses for youngsters?” 

“T do not know, really. Really, I have not thought 
about it.” 

Blankness. Silence. 

“ But you must have thought about them when you wrote 
them?” 

“ No, really, really.” 

“It is said that they are useful in educating children.” 

“So! I have not thought about it.” 

Mr. Belloc looked quite at a loss, as one does when one 
has been mistaken for someone else. 

“‘ Someone said that you may be another Lewis Carroll 
and write another ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ ” 

‘Really, I do not know.” (This with some weariness. ) 

“What do you think of ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ any- 
way?” 

“I do not know. I am sorry. I have not thought 
about it.” 

Mr. Belloc’s face now wore an expression of pain, 
which, accompanied as it was by a forward stoop of the 
head, terrified me not a little. I sensed rather than un- 
derstood that I had the wrong person. I gave up. Still, 
with as shrewd an eye as I could command, I searched be- 

hind the chairs and under the couches and tables for the 
luminous wraith of a smiling and singing Belloc. I 
thought that possibly the other Belloc was a trifle bashful 
and not accustomed to American ways. I examined the 
mantel pieces and even let my eye follow the rims of the 
pictures, hoping that high on the walls I might find a little, 
plump, red-cheeked elf sitting there with his legs crossed 
and blinking like the other Belloc. But nowhere could I 
find him. Where was he? Where was the rhymester 
Belloc, or the Belloc who wrote the “ Green Overcoat ” 
and “ Hills and the Sea” and “ The Four Men,” or even 
the Belloc who wrote “ Emmanuel Burden”? 

Where was the Belloc who wrote: 

One should from time to time hunt animals, or at the very least 
shoot at a mark; one should always drink some kind of fermented 
liquor with one’s food—and especially deeply upon great feast- 
days; one should go on the water from time to time; and one 
should dance on occasions; and one should sing in chorus. For 
all these things man has done since God first put him into a garden 
and his eyes first became troubled with a soul. 

Where was the missing Belloc? 

Meanwhile the other Belloc was off. The words 
tumbled torrentially from him. Ideas poured out of him. 
They began to fill the room. They gathered and lay clut- 
tered about my feet. They accumulated until eventually I 
trembled lest I be submerged. I had to hold my chin up 
to keep from losing my breath. . . . 














This Belloc was saying that the present industrial 
civilization was doomed, inevitably doomed, that it 
could not be transformed, that men were poor and dis- 
satisfied arid eventually a change would come and ulti- 
mately men would go back to some system where they 
could love their work and spend their love on it. J He 
said governments as he knew them in Europe were run 
generally by newspaper owners and money kings, and 
democracy there was a pretense. He said it was im- 
possible to make permanent slaves of men. He said there 
would be no revolution, for men do not revolt merely 
against economic systems as they do against tyrants, but 
that there would be a new era... . — 

On and on he went. He accused the world of stupidity. 
That was the trouble with the world—stupidity. It was 
only through stupidity that men accepted natural selection, 
for example, as truth. Anybody who thought clearly about 
it could see that it didn’t hold. And so on. Stupidity, 
stupidity, stupidity. 

But | hardly heard. For still I sought him who wrote 
of “ Rebecca, Who Slammed Doors for Fun and Perished 
Miserably,” or “ Lord Lundy Who Was Too Freely Moved 
to Tears, and Thereby Ruined His Political Career.” I 
still had my eye out for the man who wrote ballads such 
as: 

Duke William was a wench’s son, 
His grandfer was a tanner! 

He drank his cider from the tun, 
Which is the Norman manner; 

His throne was made of oak and gold, 
His brow-shaft of the yew, 

This is the way the tale is told, 
I doubt if it be true. 

But what care I for him? 
My tankard is full to the brim. 

... And I'll sing Elizabeth, Dorothy, Margaret, 
Mary, Dorinda, Persephone, Miriam, 

Pegotty taut and trim. 

And all join in the chorus. 

But it was of no use. There was only the Belloc who 
came to America to tell us of the perils that threaten our 
civilization. I gave up. 

I asked Mr. Belloc to autograph that marvelous book of 
travel, “ The Path to Rome.” I half expected him to deny 
it, saying, as he drew his hand across his forehead, “ I 
haven’t thought about it really.” 

But he was very kind, and he autographed the book. 

It was very simple, after all. Impersonation of such a 
man being impossible, then one Belloc, being wise and 
knowing this, said to the other Belloc: “ You go abroad 
and do your talking and I’ll stay home here and eat Sussex 
cheese and drink Sussex port and write ringing songs and 
sing them. Time is short and we must do our laughing 
while we may.” 

And so one Belloc went and, as far as can be discovered, 
the other stayed at home. This explains everything, and 
there can be no doubt that this is exactly what has hap- 
pened. 
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Must We Rob Our Enemies? 






Exsrince CoLsy 


session of Congress, was the passing of an Act 

(Public; No. 536; 67th Congress), providing 
that certain money and property held by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian be returned to the owners, but not in any 
case in amounts to exceed $10,000. On March 7 the 
New York Tribune referred editorially to the enactment 
under the heading “ Passed in the Dark” and started a 
vigorous discussion. As a matter of fact, there was no 
last minute speed or masquerade about it at all. The 
matter had been avowedly under advisement since June, 
1922. In public hearings and executive sessions, Senate 
and House Committees had considered the matter. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York had 
‘framed and adopted a resolution on the subject. Yet 
there has been running in the daily press a nice little 
controversy on the matter, a controversy which has 
brought up the whole question as to whether the property 
should be returned, or whether it should be confiscated 
and the proceeds applied to the settlement of claims of 
Americans against the German Government. 

This is a question which affects all citizens of this 
country, and not merely those with pecuniary interests 
in pressing diplomatic claims. It is to be hoped that a 
New York gentleman is in the minority when he an- 
nounces : 

I am glad to say that the House of Representatives refused 
to adopt an amendment declaring it to be the policy of our Gov- 
ernment never to apply any of the proceeds of this property 
to the American claims. 

It is much more ‘reassuring to see that the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian can remark: 

This Administration does not advocate the policy of confiscat- 
ing private property to pay national debts. 

When the New York State Chamber of Commerce on 
March 1 adopted the resolution already referred to, one 
of the gentlemen present: 

Read section 5 of the peace treaty, providing that the United 
States might hold the property seized at the beginning of the 


war until all claims were settled and that the Alien Property 
Custodian might use the funds to pay off claims against Germany. 


O-«= of the last things which happened at the last 


They cite the Treaty with Germany as ample justifica- 
tion for the wrong they would do. Just so they might 
have cited the Treaty of Versailles, Articles 231-244, 
together with annexes 1-4, which insist on Germany’s 
responsibility for all damages, direct and indirect, grow- 
ing out of the war suffered by allied Governments or 
their nationals and which further provide that the repara- 
tions commission “ shall not be bound by any particular 
code or rules of law” or rules of evidence. In other 
words, as has been well said, “ No modern treaty of peace 


has done international law such violence. . The 
treaty appears to discard many vital principles of the 
customary as well as the conventional law of nations. 

The reparations commission must necessarily be 
freed from any such obligation if it is to carry out cer- 
tain terms of the treaty.” 

Things may be done in the heat of action that are 
contrary to international law. Even the treaty which 
puts an end to that terrible litigation of nations may be 
oppressive and unfair and improper from the standpoint 
of international law. Simply because a thing is in a treaty 
is no guarantee of its righteousness, particularly in a 
treaty which the defeated nation has had to sign on the 
dotted line without discussion. We may pardon errors 
of judgment of this sort committed in the heat of belliger- 
ent animosity. But five years later more reasonable views 
should have an opportunity to prevail. 

Have we forgotten the words of the President who said, 
“We have no quarrel with the German people!” Have 
we forgotten the terms of the resolution by which “ the 
Government and people of the United States” declared 
war on “the Imperial German Government?” The 
matter of claims is a matter between our citizens and the 
German Government, to be settled by the interposition of 
our State Department. The matter of Alien Property is 
a matter between our Government and individual Germans 
and their property. It is private property which we still 
hold. It is private property which these extremists want 
confiscated. It is private property which they desire to 
endanger and to continue to hold as a guarantee and 
eventually to use to set off the claims. 

Slowly decent humanitarian motives have managed to 
build up over a space of many hundreds of years an im- 
munity of private property in time of war. Slowly slight 
success has succeeded slight success until private property 
has been hedged around by certain protections. Since its 
very foundation the Government of the United States has 
consistently advocated this principle in international rela- 
tions. As early as 1785 we concluded a treaty with Prussia 
which said: : 

All women and children, scholars of every faculty, cultivators 
of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed and 
inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in general 
all others whose occupations are for the common subsistence and 
benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to continue their respective 
employments, and shall not be molested in their persons, nor 
shall their houses or goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor 
their fields wasted by the armed forces of the enemy, into whose 
power by the events of war they may happen to fall. And all 
merchant and trading vessels employed in exchanging the products 
of different places, and thereby rendering the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and comforts of human life more easy to be obtained, 
and more general, shall be allowed to pass free and unmolested. 
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The doctrine grew. When we entered Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, not to mention Cuba, we announced our- 
selves as enemies only of the enemy army and promised 
protection to the individual citizens. We had done the 
same in Mexico in 1846-1848. The principle appeared 
in Hague Conventions. In 1835 Gallatin wrote to 
Everett : 


The British in case of war, seize every vessel in their ports 
belonging to the enemy. With this single exception, the relic 
of an age of barbarism and piracy, I am not aware that any 
civilized nation does at this time, even in case of war, seize the 
property of private individuals which in time of peace had been 
trusted to the hospitality and good faith of the country. 


And there is the crux of the whole situation. It is a 
matter of national honor, of national principle, of national 
policy, and of national pride. The sums of money in- 
volved are very small. The amount to be returned by the 
new legislation is only forty-five millions, merely about 
an eighth of the total amount held. But it should all be 
returned! It should not even be held as a “ guarantee ” 
for no guarantee worth calling such, implies the 
liability to future confiscation. And future confiscation 
is the evil that must be avoided. As a man of business 
remarked, the merchants of New York in supporting the 
confiscation idea are trying to establish a precedent, 
though they probably do not know it, which will jeopar- 
dize their own private property in time of war. Revert to 
the theory of confiscability, and the work of generation 
upon generation of publicists and statesmen will pass 
away in the wild plunder of future conflicts. Are we to 
progress during the coming century or to retrograde? 
In 1909 the Englishman Bentinck remarked: 


Until the end of the eighteenth century, the common opinion 
held that one of the aims of war was to enrich the State and 
impoverish the enemy by despoiling his individual subjects. The 
French Revolution brought into prominence again the idea of 
a natural law and a state of nature, and asserted throughout 
Europe the rights of the individual man against the powers of 
government. This great change in thought brought with it a 
new conception of the proper purpose of belligerents. In the 
widespread awakening of the human race, and in the questioning 
of all law and all existing ideas, a new theory of the relation 
of war and conquest to private property was enunciated. Its 
basis has remained until the present day. It is true that 
these ideas were for a long time mere theories which were trav- 
estied in action, but their utterance marks the beginning of a 
change in feeling which in the nineteenth century had had far- 
reaching effects on practise. We may take it that the great 
principle which governs modern usage is to eliminate all wanton 
violence and damage from war, and to restrict the passions of 
greed and cruelty in belligerents. The French Revolution heralds 
and ushers in the democratic age in Europe, and the democratic 
principle in war is to pay regard to the private property of the 
peaceful inhabitants. The absolute monarchs who went to war 
to enrich themselves maintained spoliation. The sovereign peoples 
regard peace as the normal and desirable condition of mankind, 
and only resort to war to secure some great national end which 
is not furthered by seizures of private wealth. 


Shall we, who fought to make the world safe for 
democracy ; shall we, who fought to extend the frontiers 











of freedom against the endangering might of our enemy, 
shall we, who believe in fairness and decency, shall we, 
who have always been in the very foremost rank of the 
nations on every occasion where the advancement of in- 
ternational law and order are concerned, shall we stoop 
to such a subversion of proper principles? Shall we con- 
fiscate private property simply because some money is 
owed tu some of our nationals? Shall we stand alongside 
of the French commissioners who confiscated German 
private property in Alsace and Lorraine? Our only ex- 
cuse might be the properly discredited tu quoque argu- 
ment. The reasons against such a step are legion. Chief 
amongst them are the selfish reason that if we foster and 
further the theory of confiscability we endanger our own 
property overseas and imperil every American merchant 
and trader and financier who has interests or commercial 
relations or investments in any foreign land; and the most 
powerful reason that as a nation we have always stood 
for the right and for the advancement of international 
law, not for the wrong, and for the subversion of law. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department 


Declaration of Nullity and Divorce 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the excellent editorial, “Can the Church Grant a Divorce?” 
which appeared in the issue of America for March 24, attention 
is duly called to a criticism made by non-Catholics who claim that: 
“While the Church publicly condemns divorce she easily dissolves 
valid marriages through her declaration of nullity.” 

This certainly implies that the Church is no better than the State 
in this matter. Both, it would seem, easily dissolve marriages. 
We are told that in the single year 1921 no fewer than 125,000 
marriages were readily dissolved by the courts in the United 
States. But since the population of the United States is only 
about one-third as large as the membership of the Catholic Church 
throughout the world, it would follow that among her 300,000,000 
members throughout the world, we should find record of about 
375,000 easily annulled marriages per year. The fact is we may 
challenge our critics to find even one hundred such “ easily 
annulled marriages.” 

It is, of course, necessary to state principles, but if men will not 
credit our words we must convince them by our works. The 
actual practise of the Church, the facts and figures tell the tale of 
the vast difference between a declaration of nullity and a divorce. 

Brooklyn. J. Aucust Ratu. 

Adjusting Wage Disputes 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For the second time in the interval of a week that section of 
New England, known as Massachusetts, has witnessed an amicable 
adjustment of a wage dispute. The fact deserves the widest 
publicity, constituting as it does no small contribution to the solu- 
tion of the vc~ed questions arising out of capital and labor 
relationships and usually referred to as “industrial war,” a war 
entailing sufferings almost as acute as those which follow the 
more spectacular military operations. 

On March 23 the Fall River manufacturers and employes of 
the textile industries went into conference to discuss a disputed 
point and a “Citizens Committee” was invited, jointly, that is 
with the consent of both parties, to sit at their conference. Not 
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only was the principle of collective bargaining accepted, it was 
extended to include the public. To date the outcome has not 
been fully revealed, but the people feel reasonably sure that the 
horrors of a strike have been averted. 

On March 27, the Building Trade Employers Association and 
the United Buildings Trade Council, both of Boston, signed a 
two-year contract granting a wage increase of ten cents an hour 
to the latter group, five cents of which is to become operative 
at once and five a year hence. In the words of a local paper: 

The complete breaking of the deadlock and the reaching 
of what appears to be an amicable settlement was brought 
about by Mayor Curley at the fourth conference held at City 

Hall through his influence. 

The wage increase referred to applies not only to the skilled- 
trades but also to the building-trades laborers. 

Thus does Massachusetts, through its citizens, set a fine ex- 
ample of cooperation in these two outstanding instances, to the 
rest of the country. The general public does not wish to detract 
from the glory of the respective parties to the above settlements. 
There is however a prevalent feeling that an increasingly intelli- 
gent public opinion, a growth let us say of social and community 
conscience, was the determining factor that spelled triumph. 
Boston. A. O’Brien. 


The First Man of Austria 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I think the articles which appeared recently in America from 
the pen of Mr. Daniel Bassett, S.J., and which told the story of 
Mer. Seipel and his experiences at Geneva, are a noteworthy 
contribution to an important historical crisis and should be pre- 
served in some permanent form. An arrangement should be 
made for the translation of these papers into the language of 
several of the European countries and for their distribution among 
certain peoples who are just now in violent opposition to any 
“clerical interference in the Government.” There are many such 
people in Europe and they will not down. The story of Mgr. 
Seipel’s remarkable achievement in the face of the most dis- 
heartening odds might provide these with inspiration for a change 
of mind, if not of heart. Incidentally, those who are in the habit 
of asserting that “the Church” and “the clerics” are in op- 
position to the democratic form of government may be made to 
see the folly of their charges. 

Mr. Bassett has done a great work and merits the gratitude of 
all seekers after historical truth and accuracy. I hope we may 
have the pleasure of reading more of his Austrian observations. 

Washington. EuGENE WEARE. 


Stopping the Immigrant Leakage 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I not suggest that our American priests have the means 
at hand to take some very positive steps toward stopping the 
immigrant leakage, if they will but avail themselves of these 
means. Our parishes must be exceedingly poor in spiritual and 
intellectual material if the pastors cannot note certain members of 
the parish who can be called upon to give catechetical instructions 
to those in need of it. Let the priest search out such as have 
the necessary education, are faithful in their religious duties, and 
are unencumbered by family or severe professional duties. Let 
him approach such and ask them to devote part time service to 
God. There are certainly many parish members longing for a 
chance to be useful to the Church, willing to use up a Sunday 
afternoon, or part of their free time during the week, if they are 
in the profession of teaching, to make the Faith known to those 
who have forgotten it or whose fathers have forgotten it. But 
they are never called upon. Most of them are of too timid a 
nature to approach the priest on their own initiative for fear of 
a rebuff. It is a fact that a great many of the clergy have the 
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habit of shutting themselves off irom the people, and not setting 
them to work as assistants in the vineyard. Not so with the 
Protestant minister, who assigns a particular task to a particular 
member of his congregation and the work is done. 

Herein lies the explanation for our so called lack of an edu- 
cated laity. If this is not the explanation for the absence of any 
lay religious activity in the Church, then what a scandal to think 
of all the convent and college graduates who are so apathetic 
toward the teaching they have received that they think it not worth 
while to carry their lessons to those needing instruction. 

The catechist’s work would be to gather the children together, 
inculcate a basis of natural virtue, and teach the catechism. 
Such catechists, if regular in their work, would be able to do a 
great amount of good, even if they had to plan their own 
methods and work without supervision. If directed by a central 
headquarters, which could furnish up-to-date bulletins in meth- 
ods of work to pastors requesting them, the value would be in- 
creased many times. Finally if each city or town were to have 
its regular meeting of city priests the particular spots where the 
workers needed to be placed could be most scientifically calculated 
and no one part of the city would be neglected. The well-to-do 
parish could hold out its hand to the wobbling immigrant parish. 

‘Work such as outlined above should not be on a large scale 
to start with. The volunteer should be picked. Piety is not 
enough to insure success. The worker should be able, tactful, 
possessed of personality, and an organizer. 

Newark, N. J. F. McG. 

The Fall River Industrial Conference 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

March 23, 1923, marks a red-letter day in the industrial history 
of New England and of the nation as a whole. The menacing 
textile strike has been averted and the mill employes throughout 
New England have received a twelve and one-half per cent in- 
crease. It is not however this increase, much as it means to the 
family of the wage earner, that commands the glad attention of 
the consumer. No. It is the conference between the Fall River 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and the Fall River Textile 
Council which was scheduled to take place on the above date to 
“consider the request of the workers for a fifteen per cent increase 
in wages, effective April 2, 1923.” 

This conference marks a new and happy departure from 
precedent, custom and tradition, inasmuch as the public was to 
participate therein. The request for such participation, if’ press 
reports are accurate, came from the manufacturers. As this is 
the first instance to my knowledge in the history of industrial 
disputes in the United States in which the request for public 
representation at joint council came from the contending parties, 
it is hoped that good results will follow. A press dispatch says: 

The admittance of persons other than those directly con- 
cerned in a wage discussion marks an epoch in the dis- 
cussion of wages in local textile circles and is generally 
viewed as a forward step in industrial disputes. 

Public opinion is the all-conquering force for good or ill to- 
day, and an enlightened public opinion is impossible to acquire 
when a misguided policy on either side denies or misrepresents 
any or all of the facts in the case. The consuming public is be- 
ginning to waken to its rights in this matter of wasteful, fre- 
quent and unnecessary industrial wars. In the present instance it 
had confidence in the personnel of its representatives, a confidence 
shared by both parties to the dispute. These representatives, all 
from Fall River, were as follows: Rt. Rev. J. J. Cassidy, Vicar- 
General of Fall River diocese and rector of St. Patrick’s Church; 
the Rev. Everett C. Herrick, D.D., pastor of First Baptist 
Church; the Rev. Jean A. Prevost, pastor of Notre Dame Church; 
the Rev. Manuel A. Silva, pastor of Santo Christo Church; and 
Judge Edward J. Hanify, of the Second District Court. 
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Russia and Oregon 


HAT the civilized world thinks of the execution 
W of Monsignor Butchkavitsch is told in a letter writ- 
ten from Moscow by Mr. Francis McCullagh to the New 
York Herald. In newspaper language, it is only a 
“story,” but it must be ranked as a model of calm, clear, 
and precise narration. Without heroics, without recrim- 
ination, dispassionately, Mr. McCullagh tells how the little 
band of priests and prelates gladly paid with their lives 
the penalty for the crime of serving Jesus Christ. “ The 
Archbishop,” he writes, “ looked as a man might look who 
had got his heart’s desire.” The narration reads like a 
transcript from the simple, almost crude, accounts con- 
tained in the Acta Martyrum of the Church’s early years. 

From the day on which they hanged the Saviour of 
the world to His Cross on Calvary, in every age have the 
Gentiles risen up against Christ and His Church. The 
Church is the Mystical Body of Christ, and even as the 
Body of Jesus of Nazareth was given to the smiter for 
our salvation, so must the Church, continuing His mission 
upon earth, sustain the assault of the persecutor. But 
she cannot be conquered, for she is founded upon that 
Rock against which all the attacks of Hell shall be power- 
less. “ Fear not,” said our Blessed Lord, “I have over- 
come the world.” The persecutors, kings and princes 
and powerful governments, have heard this voice, but 
they have not understood. From the days of imperial 
Rome down to our own times, they have used fire and 
the sword and the teeth of beasts, against the followers of 
Jesus Christ. Ever has the lesson been the same. The 
blood of martyrs fertilizes the soil from which spring 
new generations of Christians, ready to give their lives 
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for their Master, of old on the sunny fields of Rome, to- 
day under the lowering skies of Russia. 

Perhaps it is a far cry from Moscow to Oregon. But 
the same spirit which forbids the Christian mother in 
Russia to teach her little ones to pray, has now made it 
unlawful for Christian fathers and mothers in Oregon to 
maintain schools in which their children are taught to 
praise, revere and serve Almighty God. The bureaucracy 
which holds that men have no rights which may not be 
taken away by a pitiless majority, or by autocrats en- 
throned in power, has been reproduced in a country whose 
very foundation is the principle that men have certain 
inalienable rights, upon which no government may infringe, 
and that among them is the right of man to worship his 
God according to the dictate of conscience, without let 
or hindrance from the secular power. While we pray 
the Father of all that the sword may be taken from the 
hand of the persecutor, let us not be unmindful that the 
philosophy which teaches the complete and absolute 
supremacy of the civil power, is now in high place, even 
in our own land. 


Our Criminal Record - 

FEW years ago, Mr. Raymond Fosdick published 
some comparisons between crime-tecords, Amer- 
ican and foreign, which were not flattering. Mr. Fosdick 
seemed to think that if records could prove anything, they 
proved, in this instance, that we were a criminal people. 
With this conclusion the American Bar Association, at its 
meeting in 1922, agreed. An American statistician of un- 
usual balance and accuracy, Mr. Frederick L. Hoffmann, 
now comes forward with the deduction, drawn from the 
reports of twenty-eight American and ten Canadian cities, 
that murder is five times more frequent in the United 
States than it is in Canada, the respective rates per unit 

of population, being 8.5 and 1.7. 

Mr. Hoffmann’s analysis of this shocking condition is 
enlightening. We do not take murder and other crimes of 
violence seriously. Our police methods allow too many 
criminals to escape. Is there an American city today with- 
out its long list of “ unsolved murders”? If the criminal 
is caught, an indictment may follow, and, again, it may not. 
If arraigned for trial, he has a far better chance of ac- 
quittal than the law has of vindication. “In England,” 
Judge Quinn, of Boston, is quoted as saying, “it hardly 
takes an hour to select a jury, and sometimes only thirty 
minutes in Canada.” In the United States, the tedious 
process may drag on for weeks. Even when conviction is 
secured, delay follows upon delay; if sentence is imposed, 
a commutation is often secured. Hence the public becomes 
accustomed to loose methods of dealing with crime and im- 
perceptibly there arises “a public apathy as regards capital 
crimes.” A lawyer of long experience once remarked 
that it was a perennial source of surprise to him to learn 
how many good citizens sympathize with the criminal, if 
not with crime. The effect upon law-enforcement could 
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hardly be worse if their sympathy was devoted to the 
crime itself. 

It is certainly true that “it is of the very first impor- 
tance that sentence be carried out without unnecessary 
delays,” but the real remedy, as Mr. Hoffmann recog- 
nizes, calls for something more than swift justice. “We 
are falling short of the accepted standards of Chris- 
tianity.” Even more necessary than a consistent policy 
of punishment of crime is a consistent policy of prevention 
of crime. This means, as so many non-Catholic jurists 
and social workers now realize, that our children must be 
trained in religion. Unfortunately, ninety per cent of our 
boys and girls are in schools from which religious training 
is barred. How many of these children are instructed at 
home? How many are receiving even that feeble assist- 
ance which can be given by half an hour of indifferent 
teaching once a week in the Sunday school? Punishment 
is a weak deterrent, and prison rarely reforms. The best 
way to train our children to respect the law of the land is 
to teach them to respect the law of God. 


On Wills and Their Makers 

BILL has been introduced into the New York 
General Assembly which has the rare merit of being 
both novel and meritorious. Its purpose is to prevent the 
legal entanglements which so often follow when a will 
is offered for probate. The bill provides that the maker 
of a will may appear before a designated court, and ask 
for an official examination of his mental state; the court 
will then appoint examiners, and an order will be made 
stating that the testator is in fact “of sound mind.” It 
is further provided that on request of the testator the 
court shall examine the will, and either indorse it as legal, 

or point out the changes necessary to make it legal. 
Since higher tribunals have often rejected wills ap- 
proved by the lower courts, the second clause of the bill, 
which, however, is permissive, not mandatory, does not 
seem to be of much value. But the first clause is im- 
portant ; it should not only be adopted, but be made obliga- 
tory. It is indeed remarkable that a will, an instrument 
which always has some legal effect, and which may have 
effects that are highly intricate, can now be drawn up 
without reference to the State, and even without recourse 
to legal counsel. The frequent and expensive court proceed- 
ings which result when a will is contested on the ground 
that its maker was mentally unsound, show how necessary 
is the bill now before the New York Assembly. As an 
example, some years ago, about a quarter of a million 
dollars was left by will to a Catholic institution in great 
need. The entire estate was more than ten times that 
- sum, and while the immediate family offered no objec- 
tion, another group of relatives contested the will, alleg- 
ing that its maker had died insane. It became necessary 
to make investigations and take depositions not only in 
the United States but also in Europe, and to engage an 
imposing array of counsel. After five years, during which 
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time the case went through all the State courts, the 
Supreme Court of the United States upheld the will. 
Thus the institution won, but the costs amounted to more 
than forty per cent of the bequest. In this, as in many 
similar cases, it is more than probable that the contestants 
were in bad faith; nevertheless they had a standing in 
court which would not have existed, had the testator been 
able to append a legal proof of “‘ sound mind,” to his will. 

Apart from the financial aspects of the matter, it is 
rare that a will can be contested amicably. The moralist 
spoke a truth almost as old as humanity when he said that 
those who give their lives to the acquisition of wealth only 
heap up riches for their heirs to quarrel over. There was 
once a wealthy Catholic who, a year before his death, dis- 
tributed his goods among a number of religious and charit- 
able societies, leaving nothing for the lawyers. He gave 
an example worthy of imitation. But Catholics who pre- 
fer to devise by will, should not forget the saying of 
Cardinal Manning, that a will which omits to leave some- 
thing to charity is not a will which befits a Christian man. 


Our Foreign Visitors 
VOCIFEROUS group of American newspapers 
professes to be greatly disturbed by the recent in- 

flux oi foreign visitors with a political mission. Some 
months ago it was M. Clemenceau, bearing a message 
from France. Today it is the scion of a family dis- 
tinguished for centuries in English politics, Lord Robert 
Cecil. But there is no reason for alarm. Beyond doubt, 
Lord Robert will give us a distinctly English view of 
the situation, just as M. Clemenceau spoke first of all as a 
Frenchman. This is so much gain. It is well to know 
what the people of France and England are thinking. 

It is probably true that foreign governments would 
not take kindly to the spectacle of Americans, sent abroad 
to give speeches on political questions. In this we Amer- 
icans differ from them. From the days of Citizen Genét, 
our policy has been an easy toleration, and the career of 
that unique citizen shows that visitors who infringe upon 
their privileges can be easily checked. It is true that we 
have been liberal, in some instances perhaps too liberal. 
But something must be pardoned the spirit of liberty. 
We do not ask our visitors to conform in detail to our 
customs, but allow them a freedom which, as we know, 
the customs of other countries would not accord us. 

On their part, the politicians are recalling the per- 
emptory letter in which nearly forty years ago, President 
Cleveland demanded the recall of a British diplomat then 
at Washington. In an indiscreet moment this gentleman, 
in a private letter which afterwards became public, had 
advised a naturalized Englishman to vote for the Re- 
publican candidates. It is clear that there is no parity 
between these cases. The diplomat was accredited to the 
United States, and by diplomatic usage was barred from 
all participation in local politics. Neither he nor the 
British Government resented the action of the President. 
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The diplomat had made a bad mistake, but he was willing 
to accept the responsibility for his act. M. Clemenceau 
and Lord Robert do not come in an official capacity. 
They are merely private citizens whose mission is to con- 
vey certain views prevailing in their respective countries. 

It is well to view matters so important from every 
angle. In the end, the American people can be trusted to 
make up their minds for themselves. Foreign views may 
inform, but they will not control. The doctrine that our 
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first civic duty is to our own country is still fairly strong 
in the United States, and it is not likely that Washing- 
ton’s advice, touching possible American participation in 
the affairs of Europe, will be soon forgotten. There is 
no reason for alarm. Neither Lord Robert nor M. 
Clemenceau is a Citizen Genét, who, after all, settled 
down, eschewed politics, married an American lady, and 
became a harmless if not notably useful dweller in our 
midst. 


Literature 


Beowulf’s England 

O we crave a stimulating draught or a glance at an 

almost forgotten past? Here is the epic of Beo- 
wulf, full of life and color and redolent of a day long 
gone, a day of sword and bloodshed, of fire and action. 
lhe poem is credited to the seventh century, the time 
when the Angles and the Saxons were planting in the 
rocky soil of Britain those penetrating roots which the 
plowshare of time has not yet served to loosen. Of the 
life and men of that distant period the brief epic gives an 
excellent picture, though it is not without traces of 
earlier days and earlier peoples. But though many writers 
have sought to trace the remoter origin, the foundation 
still remains legendary, lost in that far twilight which 
holds so many secrets we fain would learn. That the scene 
is laid in England it is now generally agreed, though, 
curiously enough, in the whole poem there is mention 
neither of Saxon nor of Angle. This omission was first 
pointed out in 1839 by Engmueller, who, however, de- 
clares himself to be in accord with Kemble’s belief that 
Beowulf belongs essentially to the poetic cycle of the 
Angles and was founded on legends that existed prior 
to the Anglo-Saxon conquest. Some writers have ven- 
tured to identify the spot on which Heorot stood and to 
trace by name-resemblances the scene of the story. But 
whatever the origin of the legends or how assembled 
from different points, it is undoubtedly set into a unified 
whole by one man, perhaps a scholarly missionary in the 
days of Bede and Boniface, who made essay to gather 
into the new home of his fusing race the stories and 
legends of earlier times and peoples. 

To write of the England of Beowulf, therefore, would 
be almost to write a history of early English literature, 
since to the making of this England goes so much that 
had to do with the weaving of that literary fabric which 
holds the first story of English-speaking peoples. Dim 
and torn as it is, the fabric is still rich in color and not 
bereft of its first engaging design. Over this design 
master hands have wrought until each line and curve have 
recaptured something of their original beauty, and we 
are enabled to catch glimpses, fugitive it may be, of the 
soul and life of Beowulf’s England. But, as we know, 


the forces of literature are both active and retroactive. 
Building its own literature a nation gives expression to 
whatever it may have of ideals and spiritual forces, while 
this same literature, weak or strong or crude as it may 
be, reacts upon and molds anew the national thought 
from which it took its form. For the foundations of his 
literature the Anglo-Saxon seems to have ranged widely, 
so that we are not always certain in this poem whether 
it is of early English or of Danish customs which the 
poet sings; but it surely expresses in parts a certain 
period in early England and is peculiarly symptomatic of 
these primitive peoples, whose ideals, begotten of the war- 
like color of the times, were tremendously brave and 
noble. Still abiding in them was the spirit of their 
migrating ancestors whom conditions had forced to trek 
from land to land, and though they entrenched them- 
selves in this little island set securely amid encircling 
waters, and built homes and tilled the soil, restlessness 
possessed them, and a superabundant energy and love of 
adventure found vent not unnaturally in wars and feuds 
among themselves. Fighters by instinct—since they were 
obliged to war against nature itself and all the forces of 
nature, hungry sea, menacing, dragon-infested forest 
and rugged soil, for their very life and sustenance—when 
no other invaders threatened, tribes, villages and even 
households warred with each other. And this is no 
more than to say that in this respect they were not so 
vastly different from the so called supcr-civilized peoples 
of our own day and age. 

And if indeed a stern joy in fighting was characteristic 
of these hardy settlers, we gather that they had also 
their civil and domestic traits, of which an instinctive 
reverence for women was not the least admirable. Their 
social qualities were well developed. Man was as fond 
of foregathering with his kind as he is today, and the 
Anglo-Saxon mead hall witnessed many a full day’s feast- 
ing and story telling. Our poet shows us the dignities and 
courtesies of these gatherings, and sings the circling 
flagon, the “clear mead ” and the “ gleaming cup of ale,” 
a popular strain that has echoed through English prose 
and verse down to our own day, when Hilaire Belloc, to 
mention only one, hymns lustily the delights of ‘“ Brown 
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October Ale.” They were practical too, these Anglo- 
Saxons. They built comfortable homes and made the 
roads good for travel. They guarded against invasion 
and kept a sharp eye for the enemy. With an intense pride 
of race, to whatever jousts and quarrels were theirs they 
took a stern sense of manhood and a splendid defiance of 
death or defeat. Caparisoned for the fray they must have 
presented very gallant figures, such as those that thrill 
a more prosaic age by swashbuckling across the silver 
screen. Such too have lent a measure of romance to 
many a page of fiction and given its chief color and 
poetry to the primitive life of England. 

Their philosophy of life was in the main cheerful, 
being that of a people afraid neither of life nor of death. 
But as a man who is not afraid of death is apt to emphasize 
the neutral tints of life, so these early settlers, though 
they trysted gaily enough with life, never allowed them- 
selves to forget the swift and certain tryst with death 
that might conceivably be awaiting them around the next 
corner. This pure strain of fatalism found itself quite 
at home in the Celtic nature from whence it has never 
been wholly dislodged; but oddly enough it is one trait 
which they did not bequeath to their hard-headed descend- 
ants in the home isle. 

In belief the Anglo-Saxons were Christians, but they 
were not so far removed from paganism that a few of 
the old pagan superstititons did not cling to them. A 
fierce, splendidly rugged race, these blond, handsome, 
big-boned and virile people were destined for great things, 
for in the six hundred years of the nation’s independence 
up to the Norman conquest, they were to become so 
deeply rooted in an alien soil as to leave scarcely a trace 
of the uprooted Britons, and to plant there a civilization 
that was at last to swallow up the Norman itself. 

Plainly visible throughout the poem of Beowulf, this 
vital force of the Anglo-Saxon is what gives the epic in 
our eyes, aside from its literary charm and color, its chief 
value. A teeming life, strength, energy, courage, a rich, 
if not discriminating, taste which expressed itself in jewels 
and bizarre decorations, in collars and emblems and 
floating feathers, a tender feeling for the good and pure, 
a real admiration for what was high and noble—these are 
revealed as their distinguishing traits. As a corollary of 
their bravery they were hard and cruel and relentless, 
with the narrow regard for their own well-being that 
marks inevitably a conquering race. In the childhood, as 
it were, of their progression, their absorption was nat- 
urally in themselves, with something of a child’s outlook 
too, forgetful of the past, enjoying the present, accept- 
ing without question whatever future might be theirs. 
This slighting of ancestral history and legend was not con- 
ducive to native richness in their own literature. Still 
the fragments that have come down to us are big in 
value, singular in themselves and picturing the customs 
and characteristics of a singular people, the first to write 
in our mother-tongue, rough though it was, unmusical, 
and differing vastly from the English of today. 
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The best traits of a race—and alas, its worst—are 
never lost. In later English literature the discerning eye 
may find many traces of the direct simplicity and lucid 
clarity of the poem of Beowulf, hints of its life and color 
too, transmuted by the alchemy of other days into dif- 
ferent lines and pictures. And if the primitive, helmeted 
figures stand out more clearly, it is doubtless because they 
are primitive, limned forever against the dark waters they 
loved, symbols of the stern land for which they fought 
and died. So shall they be visualized while the years roll 
on, types of the age in which they lived, in the immortality 
for which they yearned, as all strong natures yearn, in 
their human blindness building for themselves perishable 
monuments, like the old king of whom Keats wrote so 
poignantly. That a barrow might be raised in his memory 
was Beowulf’s last behest, that “seafarers,” he said 
wistfully, ‘“‘ who from afar over the mists of waters drive 
foamy keels, may call it Beowulf’s mount hereafter.” 

But gone is the barrow, long ago, even as the monu- 
ment of Ozymandias, and the jewels are gone, “ the golden 
joy of earls,” buried with him by the faithful Wiglaf. 
No seafarer remembers Beowulf, or dreams that he ever 
lived. Only betimes in some remote library a sober 
scholar in a quiet nook, picks up an old chronicle and loses 
himself in the vivid story of a forgotten hero, the first 
romantic figure in our common heritage of English litera- 
ture. HELEN Moriarty. 


EASTERTIDE 

All you that weep, all you that mourn, 
All you that grieving go, 

Lift up your eyes, your heads adorn, 
Put off your weeds of woe. 

The sorrows of the Passion week 
Like tearful dreams are fied, 

For He hath triumphed whom you seek, 
Is risen, that was dead. 


Oh! you who to the sepulcher 
At break of morning bring 

The tribute of your spice and myrrh 
To balm our murdered King, 

Each cleft of His forsaken tomb 
With Easter sun is red, 

For He you straitened mid the gloom 
Is risen, that was dead. 


See, all about the ,prostrate stone 
Its abject sentries stand, 
Death, with his diadem downthrown, 
And fear with fettered hand, 
Lo! captive of the nails and spear 
Captivity is led, 
For Love that conquers death and fear 
Is risen, that was dead. 
Henry Loncan Stuart. 


REVIEWS 
Carine. By Isaset C. CLarke. New York: Benziger Bros., $2.00. 
It has been well said that “with this novel the author adds 
another stanza to her song of praise of the Catholic Church.” 
In “Carina” Miss Clarke surpasses herself, which is saying a 
great deal of one who has written so many novels of wide and 
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lasting appeal. Not a year passes but in every Catholic Church 
the Faithful hear of the evils that follow upon a mixed marriage; 
but alas! it often goes in one ear and out the other. When, 
however, we have a stirring story that. drives home by its sad 
struggle the impassible gulf that exists between the Catholic and 
the Protestant the lesson is more likely to be taken to heart. 
The martyr-like courage of Peter, a lad of eighteen, when the 
lamp of Faith is lit in his soul, and his touching death, are parts 
of the book the reader will not forget. Still in real life there 
are very few who have the courage and perseverance of Carina. 


J. J. McC. 


American Democracy. 3y Wittts Mason West. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $4.00. 

This is a well written book of eight hundred pages, with many 
good illustrations and helpful maps. The author has succeeded in 
giving us what he calls in his foreword “a readable story of 
American history with particular reference to the constant struggle 
for democracy in society, politics and industry.” To prevent the 
book from becoming too large, he has permitted the high standing 
of his textbooks in the same field to vouch for the general ac- 
curacy of the treatment. Yet in so scholarly a work as this, one 
must regret the lack of the ever useful footnotes and bibliographies. 
When the reader has becomé accustomed to the frequent use of 
italics in the book, the author’s habit of thus emphasizing important 
points, will be found to be extremely helpful. His review of the 
recent World War with its causes and results, is very well done 
We commend this book as a scholarly, readable history of the 
United States. L. A. D. 





The History of Medicine. By Watter Lipsy, M.A., Ph.D. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

The preface explains that in the fall of 1917 the author was 
asked to give a course of lectures on the history of medicine to 
third year students in an American medical school. This book is 
the result, and it should prove of value to those interested, as every- 
one is to some extent, in the noble science of medicine. Its his- 
tory is traced from the early times of Babylonia and Egypt through 
its progressive stages to the methods employed in modern war- 
fare, though in many instances what is generally accounted as 
“ progress” is proved to have been in use long centuries before 
Christ. The writer is evidently not a Christian and holds firmly 
to the present evolutionary psychosis, and here and there are evi- 
dent scars of an infection by bigotry which must be offensive to 
those who believe in Revelation. In hundreds of temples through- 
out Hellas, placed on beautiful and salubrious sites, in the neigh- 
borhood of healing fountains, the priest-physicians are credited 
with cures “comparable with the faith cures duly attested today 
at Lourdes, Sainte Anne de Beaupré, and other Christian shrines.” 
The part played by various Popes, throughout the Middle Ages 
especially, in the interests of medicine is ignored; but the world’s 
debt to Leonardo da Vinci, Bernard, Pasteur, and a few other 
Catholics, is given due prominence. P. 3. DB. 





Cecil, Marchioness of Lothian. By Cecm Kerr. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $3.75. 

To Lady Lothian Pius IX once remarked “This is the Lady 
Marchioness who has converted half Scotland.” On the founda- 
tion of this compliment rests her chief worthiness to a memoir. 
Nobly sprung, a matchless wife, the mother of seven children, 
an instinctively pious Anglican, she entered the Church of her 
fathers on the tide of the Oxford Movement. Manning was a 
close friend and adviser. “It was his “going over to Rome” that 
dispelled her last doubts on a similar step for herself. She 
exchanged some visits with Newman and leaves us a rare letter 
that came to her from him in one of her many domestic sorrows. 

















Her lifelong work was in lending judicious lay assistance to the 
upbuilding of the Church in Scotland. Many of the initial dif- 
ficulties of this apostolic work were nullified or diminished by 
her benefactions or through the ministrations of her mind and 
hands. Lady Lothian held the Religious of the Sacred Heart and 
the Jesuits in particular esteem, but to the Holy See was given 
the best of her religious affections. Among the most precious 
of her notes is a description of the Roman ceremonies attendant 
on the promulgation of the decree of the Immaculate Conception. 
Very fittingly it was in the Eternal City that she died, on pil- 
grimage, advanced in years, humbly conscious of a life of good 
service for Christ and His Vicar. “Cecil” is written unpre- 
tentiously. It will interest a select circle only, but may afford 
some lessons and much comfort to those who aspire to be what 
she was—“a valiant woman.” R. A. F. 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry. Edited by CaroLinz MILEs 
Hit, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. ~ 

The title of this volume is a little misleading. It is not a col- 
lection of religious poetry in the strict meaning of the term. It 
is rather an encyclopedia of poems dealing with the thoughts and 
yearnings, and at times the misconceptions of poets, with regard 
to religion, its forms, the ideas it suggests, the love and at times 
even the hates or the dislikes which it may inspire. The purpose 
of the book may be surmised from the main divisions under which 
the editor has classified- its contents: inspiration, the search after 
God, the existence and idea of God, faith, God in nature, God in 
the life of man, prayers, worship, comfort in sorrow, conduct of 
life, death and immortality, the nature of the future life. Industry 
of a high order is shown by the collector, for Miss Hill has dug 
into many literatures to mine her treasures. Not all the poems 
quoted are worth preserving, some being quite inferior in crafts- 
manship and thought. The great Catholic poets are given due repre- 
sentation, although we miss Manzoni and Coventry Patmore. 
Allowance being made for the extremely contradictory views on 
God, religion and life of the poets quoted, the volume forms an 
interesting and valuable collection. \. G BR. 





Horace and His Influence. By Grant SHOWERMAN, Ph. D, 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. $1.50. 

This little volume is the second to appear in the series known 
as “Our Debt to Greece and Rome.” Its author, Dr. Showerman, 
professor of classics in the University of Wisconsin, comes to his 
task with a thorough knowledge of his subject and a genuine 
love for kindly Horace himself. If, on graduating day, a college 
sends out young men, who have gone beyond the Byronian stage 
in which they abominate the Venusian bard and all his works, 
and on the contrary can say that they can enjoy his genial verse 
and philosophy, it may congratulate itself that its cultural influ- 
ence will be lasting. In Dr. Showerman’s book the essential 
things in Horace’s actual history and his post-mortem fame and 
influence, are insisted upon, “Horace and Life” might be the 
title of the sketch. Its readers will there find out the secret of 
Horace’s unwaning popularity, and the reason why he so con- 
fidently foretold his own immortality of fame, when he exclaimed: 
Non omnis moriar. He does not repel us by too commonplace a 
diction. He ever strikes the golden mean. Well balanced, genial 
and kindly, Horace glides into our lives with his homely warnings 
and tolerant philosophy, when we are but little inclined to listen 
to sterner and more stirring moralists. His hold on the passing 
ages is not yet shaken. The short sketch before us deftly analyzes 
the reasons of that unshaken popularity. Horace’s very short- 
comings and imperfections, which are here not overlooked, make 
us love him, they are so winning and human. To all lovers of 
Horace, these pages will be welcome. 7, GR. 
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Social Change, By WittiAm Fie.tpinc Ocsurn. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $2.00. 

“ Social Change” is a reference book written by a Professor of 
Sociology at Barnard College. Throughout its pages the author 
attempts to segregate the biological factor from the cultural fac- 
tor of life that he may study social evolution. Religion he says 
is a complex of psychological motives. Such a definition robs 
religion of its objective reality. The word culture too is 
employed by the author in an unusual sense. Knowledge of and 
proficiency in the liberal arts has always been the understanding 
of culture as applied to man. The author uses it to mean any 
advancement or evidence of progress displayed by the human 
race. He thereby confuses the useful, mechanical, industrial, 
liberal and fine arts and jumbles them together in his use of the 
term culture, as though culture were the resultant of their inter- 
mingling. The theories of Darwin are referred to as though 
they were undisputed dogmas worthy of full credence. The mix- 
ture of truth and error, of fact and theory, of assertion and 
insinuation throughout the pages of this book is so complete that 
a sensible separation of the true from the false would require 
almost a sentence by sentence analysis, and the “ game is not worth 
the candle.” M. J. S. 





Charles Joseph Bonaparte. His Life and Public Services. By 
Josern Bucxiin Bisnop. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

His romantic and historic pedigree had no special glamor for 
Mr. Bonaparte, and his mother “taught him also to forget his 
French ancestry and become, as she herself was, a loyal and de- 
voted American.” After his college course, although he had 
ample means for a life of ease, he became an uncommonly able, 
resourceful and finished lawyer, ever ready to place his great 
abilities, without price, at the service of the poor and persecuted. 
He was a pioneer in the reform of our political ideals and carried 
out his war against maladministration and corruption in public 
office to the end of his days. During his tenure of office as Indian 
Commissioner, Secretary of the Navy and Attorney General, he 
took special pains to exemplify in practise the doctrines he so 
steadily advocated. In all his private and public life his Catholic 
faith was in evidence, and his biographer cites many instances from 
his public appearances and addresses where he made open mani- 
festation of this, beginning with a letter he wrote his mother from 
college in February, 1871, asking her to send him copies of Arch- 
bishop Spalding’s pastoral on the Dogma of Infallibility that he 
might have arguments to hold his own with eight different kinds 
of heretics and infidels who sat at table with him. One notable 
address that is not mentioned was that he made at the great Catho- 
lic Lay Congress in Baltimore, November 11, 1889, in the pro- 
cedings of which he was a prominent figure. He was then in the 
full vigor of manhood and his theme, which he treated with special 
grace and vigor, was “ The Independence of the Holy See.” To 
have a Bonaparte to champion such an issue was notable in itself. 
Although the biographer missed this, his other quotations are a 
forceful and competent testimony to the Catholic loyalty of the 
subject of his memoir. 7: P..m 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Spirit of the Missions. —“ Light in Darkest Africa” (C. T. 
S. of Ireland), by F. Leahy, is a short popular life of the modern 
apostle of Africa, Charles Cardinal Lavigerie, the man who founded 
that zealous band of missionaries, the White Fathers. The nar- 
rative could be more vivid and intimate in places, but on the whole 
it gives us a pretty fair idea of one of the greatest men of the 
19th century——“ Father Paul’s Story Box” (C. T. S. of Ire- 
land), by E. Seton, is charming. Fr. Paul, a missionary from 
China, home for a while to recover his health, tells his nephews 
and nieces some of his experiences in the Flowery Kingdom. Each 
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story is connected with some odd or end found in a little wooden 
box he has brought from China. In “Fr. Paul’s Story Box,” we 
have an excellent book for the Catholic schools to foster the 
missionary spirit now awakening amongst our boys and girls. 





“Sing Ye Wisely.”—In “Benedicamus Domino” and “ Adeste 
Fideles” (Burns, Oates), Madeleine Nightingale has reprinted 
in very tasty form for children a few of her poems which are 
proper to Christmastide. In the first booklet she sings, as a 
child who sees the first adorers: 


An for that Thou didst leave Thy bliss 
To wait in Bethlehem for me, 

I too will haste Thy feet to kiss, 

O Parve Jesu Domine! 


And on the straw will kneel as they, 
And bow my head that Thou may’st know 
I too do worship Thee and say, 
Benedicamus Domino. 


The illustrations are quaint and pleasing, making the tiny 
volumes suitable presents for the holy season. 





Humor.—In “The World’s Best Humorous Anecdotes” 
(Doran, $2.00), J. Gilchrist Lawson has collected about 1500 of 
the world’s best examples of witty sayings, repartees, etc. The 
book will be of service to after-dinner speakers and to toast- 
masters, the more so because of its neat table of contents. 
“Ghosts What Ain’t” (Houghton, $0.75) by Ellis Parker Butler 
is a jolly essay on the uselessness and harmfulness of any and 
all fears or phobias with which we so frequently torment our- 
selves; only we wish he were just a little more reverent with 
the Bible story——Unintentionally humorous is “ Four Dimen- 
sional Vistas” (Knopf, $2.00), by Claude Bragdon. It seems 
to be a gentle hoax and to tickle us the more it has the sombre 
garb and the severe professional air of a mathematical treatise. 
When we are informed at the start that the “ Fourth Dimension 
is here—in us and all about us—in a direction towards which we 
can never point because at right angles to every direction we 
know,” we are like Alice in Wonderland, prepared for anything. 
We should be thankful that the dour science can develop a sense 
of humor to this degree, but it is pushing the joke a little too 
far when the Fourth Dimension becomes an “open sesame” for 
every problem and even an equivalent for Almighty God. 








English Classics—‘ Old English Poetry” (Princeton, $2.00), by 
J. Duncan Spaeth, is an attractive and useful book, the sub-title 
of which “ Translations into Alliterative Verse with Introduction 
and Notes,” sufficiently explains its nature. The book is intended 
primarily for students, but any reader interested in the origin of 
literature will welcome these translations, which seek to reproduce 
for the modern ear the melody of earliest English verse. The 
author invites the reader to witness in his selections the first 
absorption into English of foreign cultured influence, an influence 
that has not yet ceased. He asserts that the “ Northern Spirit,” 
quite a factor in modern criticism and sociology, responded to “ the 
challenge of life, scarcely touched by the spirit of older civiliza- 
tions.” This statement can hardly be reconciled with Homer and 
the Greek dramatists unless they too embodied the mysterious Nordic 
spirit. “Bacon’s Dial in Shakespeare” (Stewart, Kidd, $2.50), 
by Natalie Rice Clark, “tries to show that a cipher designed by 
Francis Bacon, and based on the union of a clock and compass in 
Dial form, exists in the First Folio of Shakespeare.” Another 
Bacon cipher! If only all the ciphers and cipherers would agree, 
then we might once for all dismiss this utterly futile question, as 
useless and almost as destructive of true literary appreciation as 
the Homeric Question. How did Bacon ever support himself with 
all this ciphering to do! 
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The Short Story.—The Best Stories of 1922” (Small, May- 
nard, $2.00), by E. J. O’Brien, contains no story that would keep 
one from bed for an extra half-hour, no story that would free 
one from what Cabell calls “the intolerable burden of self.” 
Nowhere does one come, with sudden surprise, upon the natural 
story ‘eller. This can hardly be the fault of Mr. O’Brien. It is 
an unusual year, he has said, that brings one good story. This 
was, evidently, not an unusual year. The present volume affords 
an interesting comparison with the English volume of the best 
short stories for 1922, also edited by Mr. O’Brien with the as- 
sistance of John Cournos. The English stories make “ interesting 
reading ” and that is a good test of a story. We claim the short 
story as ours, but it looks as if the English were beating us at 
our own game.——‘“ Georgian Stories’ (Putnam), purports to give 
the best in short fiction that has appeared in English magazines 
during 1922. There are twenty-two stories in the collection, about 
six above the average short story that appears deserve a place 
in a book of this kind. Two or three contain nothing but the 
sensuous, and there is hardly one that holds a noble appeal. 
Chesterton’s name does not appear in the volume. If this is 
typical English fiction the nation indeed has fallen upon hard 
times. The writers show a good command of languzge. This is 
about all that can be said for them—-—‘ The Novel of Tomor- 
row” (Bobbs, Merrill, $1.25), by a group of contemporary Amer- 
ican novelists, is a small volume containing twelve papers that 
originally appeared in a supplement of the New Republic. Fic- 
tion readers will find interest in the book though no paper in the 
group rises to the dignity of a careful critique. 




















































Sociology.—" Non-Violent Coercion” (Century, $3.00), by Clar- 
ence M. Case, is “a study of the social psychology of passive resist- 
ance.” The timeliness of this work is stressed by world economic 
conditions at present. Also it helps greatly to a correct understand- 
ing of the scruples of some who during the recent war-draft days 
were labeled “conscientious objectors.” According to Profesor 
Case the whole doctrine of non-violent coercion springs in one 
form or another from the restriction of the natural law, “ Thou 
shalt not kill.” Mr. Case is to be congratulated for the manner in 
which he has traced the history of non-violent coercion through the 
pagan and Christian religions. His summaries of the religions of 
Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster, and others among the pagans; and 
of the Anabaptists, the Mennonites, the Dunkers, the Quakers and 
many more among the Christians, are particularly happy and in- 
structive. With his conclusions we are not always in accord; but 
as a fund of information and historical data his book is a treasure. 

—“ The Threefold Commonwealth” (Threefold Commonwealth, 
$2.00), by Dr. Rudolph Steiner, is a well intentioned attempt to 
remedy the present social unrest, and helpful perhaps to those who 
are still tempted to cling to the utopia of socialism. The treatise 
includes a rather lame and partial defense of private property and 
private education as opposed to State supremacy; but its ground 
plan is evolution. Society is a mere living organism with ap- 
parently no relation to God as the source of all right. Every idea 
of value in the book has been anticipated in the docrtine of the 
Church and in the schemes drawn up for cooperaiton by Catholic 
writers ——“ The New Thrift ” (Huebsch, $1.50), by Bolton Hall, 
opens humorously, proceeds languidly and closes rather dismally 
with a preachment that is a cross between an appeal and a sermon. 
Many things are selected for sharp criticism. Our ways of educa- 
tion are pronounced wasteful of time, health and money. Country 
life is praised, the present forms of taxation, editors, opponents 
of extravagance, advertisers, even Billy Sunday, come in for their 
meed of criticism. Correct economic principles however are in- 
culcated and many useful suggestions and bits of advice are given 
throughout the pages of Mr. Hall’s book. For these and its 
drollery the book is worth while. 
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Education 


Our Twofold Need 


AITH comes by hearing. So long as any individual 
has not learned of the claims of the Church and their 
foundation, has not become aware of her teaching and 
heard her message, the saving power of Catholic doctrine 
and principles is lost for him. The message of the 
Gospel, the appeal of Christ to the individual soul, must 
reach that soul if it is to be effective. From mouth to 
mouth, from man to man, the good word must pass until it 
reaches all men. In vain all the ‘loveliness and appeal of 
the Christian teaching for them who have never learned of 
Christ and of His Church! 

We who have the truth and who proclaim that it can 
save the world, do we not condemn ourselves by this say- 
ing unless we do our utmost to communicate the fulness of 
this truth to all within our reach? We sometimes say, as 
though it were a praise and credit to ourselves, that the 
Catholic Church has the answer to all society’s problems, 
the cure for all its ills, the clue to its manifold perplexities. 
What if some one outside the Church, some painful seeker 
after the cure, the answer, the clue we speak of, should 
reply to us: “If you have all that you say, you are bound 
in honor and in charity to make it known to everyone. If 
you value it yourself, share it with us.” 

There would be reason in this saying. Do we not take 
our responsibilities too easily in this matter of spreading 
the truth? Never was it easier than in our day to send 
broadcast any message. Witness the extraordinary suc- 
cess of modern fantastic sects which gain a wide hearing 
because they use so well the avenues of publicity. But on 
the other hand, there was never a time when the dissemina- 
tion of an idea or a message had to be more systematically 
undertaken, because the air is so filled with voices, and the 
attention of men is so divided and beset. 

We must descend into the streets with our message, cry 
it into ears that are perhaps at first not too willing to listen, 
explain it, and make it clear to minds ill-trained by super- 
ficial schools. The average citizen will never come to us 
or to our churches to learn what we believe and think, or 
to ask for our ethical standards. It is we who have to go 
out in the highways and by-ways and make him come 
in. 

In fact candor must force us to own that even many 
Catholics themselves are in need of instruction, and miss 
the strength and support that comes from Catholic teach- 
ing well-learned and deeply understood. A good half of 
our people get whatever training they do receive from the 
public schools. Will these ever really learn what the 
Church teaches? Too many who do come in their early 
years under the influence of our parish schools, neglect 
entirely to continue when they leave school to read Catho- 
lic books, or put themselves in the way of any Catholic 
instruction except perhaps an occasional sermon. Clearly 
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there is no slight need of further instruction, even among 
Catholics themselves. . 

To make this concrete to ourselves, let us look over the 
United States and ask ourselves what proportion of the 
seventy millions of our fellow-citizens who are classed as 
non-Church-goers ever had a fair chance to become ac- 
quainted with the Catholic Church? How many of them 
ever heard from a Catholic friend or neighbor a detailed 
explanation of the claims of the Church? How many in 
short have ever come into personal and moving contact with 
that great fact, the Catholic Church as she really is? It 
is quite appalling how many American men and women, 
living within a stone’s throw of a Catholic Church, have 
been less appealed to and solicited by any organized effort 
on the. part of Catholics than if they had been born in an 
African jungle and lived in the remotest village to which 
some missionary has penetrated in search of souls. 

Think again, how many Catholic layfolk there are who 
know themselves to be adequately equipped with a knowl- 
edge of Catholic teaching which will enable them to ex- 
plain it to the non-Catholic, to answer his questions and 
solve his difficulties? To recur to our missionary in 
Africa, he employs the,services of lay catechists, who can 
give instruction in the Faith and prepare for Baptism whole 
villages. How many of our layfolk are ready to serve as 
lay catechists, competent to impart to the inquiring non- 
Catholic an exact and adequate knowledge of the Catholic 
teaching and to satisfy his difficulties? 

We are too prone to look on the Church as made for 
ourselves, without considering that it is made for every 
man and that we are providentially commissioned to offer 
its benefits to all within our reach. Freely we have re- 
ceived, freely we must give. Not to priests alone, but to 
the whole body of the Faithful are given the trust and the 
charge to spread that fire which Christ came to cast on 
earth. It is kindled from man to man, from heart to heart, 
from lip to ear, in the daily speech of everyday life as well 
as in the formal preaching of the Christian pulpit. 

But though the efforts of the individual are precious and 
fruitful, the times demand, more than ever before, great 
organized endeavors on the part of Catholics to spread the 
truth. In order to overcome the indifference or prejudice 
of many who do not dream of what the Church has in store 
for them, and are too distracted or misinformed to make 
inquiries of their own accord, we must organize and 
systematize our efforts and bring to the business of 
Christ’s Church, the sublime business of saving souls, 
something of the persistency and method, the careful 
adaptation of means to the end, the knowledge of human 
nature and utilization of modern means which distinguish 
the business of the world. 

Two great needs confront us therefore, and if we can 
adequately meet them we shall at the same time answer a 
host of other needs. The first is the need of universal 
instruction in the doctrines, history, principles, claims and 
credentials of that Church which summons by right all 
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mankind into her fold, but whose voice is, for many men, 
so drowned by the louder voices of the world. We must 
bring to Catholics the opportunity and the incentive to 
learn their Faith thoroughly, both for their own souls’ 
sake and for the benefit of their fellow-citizens outside the 
Fold. We must make the teaching of the Church ac- 
cessible to non-Catholics, in ways which will truly reach 
them and appeal to them. The second need follows on the 
first and is, under present conditions, inseparably con- 
nected with it. The need for the effective organization of 
Catholic forces to bring the message of the Church to ill- 
instructed Catholics and to non-believers is as imperative 
as any which confronts the Catholic laity at this time. 
Ignorance is the greatest enemy of the Church, and it can 
be conquered only by adequate instruction. Ignorance is 
the mother of bigotry among non-Catholics, of indifference 
and carelessness among Catholics themselves. From 
errors and misunderstandings concerning Catholic doctrine 
and practise arise in great measure the opposition, perse- 
cution, resistance of those outside the Fold, the laxity, re- 
missness, apathy of those within it. “Go forth,” said 
Christ, and “ teach all nations!” His command rings in 
our ears today. 

Each age must be reached and taught according to its 
conditions and its avenues of approach. The Apostles 
traveled to the four quarters of the earth and in a genera- 
tion had spread the Good Tidings to many nations. In- 
struction by word of mouth will always remain preeminent 
as a means of imparting the Faith. But print has now 
tremendously multiplied its appeal, and we are not using it 
to the tenth part of efficacy. The moving pictures at this 
moment actually rival print, and we have not touched them 
with the end of our little finger. Strange, new modes of 
communication are coming into being and we are startled 
to find the ether itself serving as a medium, and to hear 
voices that ring from one end of the continent to the 
other, thrown broadcast with the rapidity of light itself. 
As in the case of the moving pictures, so also with the 
wireless telephone—the toy of today may be the great 
social factor of the morrow. But all these avenues of 
communication lure us in vain unless we are organized to 
take advantage of them to spread the sorely needed knowl- 
edge of the true Faith. 

Instruction and organization, these are the two-fold 
need of the times. Instruction is needed on all sides, by 
all available mediums, to all classes of the Faithful and 
of non-Catholics, concerning the Catholic principles, 
credentials, claims, history and organization which shall 
make possible such a universal teaching, supply the means 
of imparting it systematically, utilize the opportunities 
that multiply upon us, and preserve and take advantage 
of the precious fruits of this instruction. To say this is 
neither to deny nor to disparage the great accomplish- 
ments already to our credit in both these lines of action. 
Tt is rather to point out how much greater achievements 
beckon before. Epwarp Garescae, S.J. 
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Economics 


The Living Wage 


HERE is now a campaign of criticism of the living 

wage. It is said that if the living wage is a wage 
beyond the earning of one class of workers it cannot be 
paid to them without a deduction from the earnings of 
others; and it is held that the national income is now 
equitably distributed, so that if higher wages are to be 
secured as a minimum, greater production must be at- 
tained. The opponents of the living-wage principle base 
their argument on their belief that greater production 
means higher wages. True, the greater the product the 
greater the amount available for distribution amongst 
the various economic classes, but it does not at all follow 
that the increased product has any greater value than a 
lesser amount. 

It is commonly expressed that trade is an exchange of 
goods. Rather is it an exchange of values. It is not 
the quantity or the nature of the commodity that is con- 
sidered in exchange, but the value. It is an assumption 
of ignorance that increased production means increased 
value. Increased production not only reduces the per 
unit value of a commodity, but also tends to reduce the 
total value of the increased product, that is, assuming 
that the increase is secured through the added productive- 
ness of either capital or labor. 

It is true that under a piece-work system the worker 
who produces the most gets the highest wage, but that 
wage is relative to the wage of his fellow-worker, and 
does not increase but rather tends to lessen the total 
wages paid in the industry; because the employer takes 
more profit per unit of the product. Then, even piece- 
work, in the form of a bonus system or otherwise, which 
is the means of securing the greatest output from labor, 
lessens the wage-workers’ share in the value of the total 
product. True, if all workers were on piece-work and 
were equally efficient under certain conditions their share 
of the product and the value of the product that they re- 
ceived would increase relatively to the employers’ share. 
The principal condition that would bring such a desired 
result, which could be attained either under day-work or 
piece-work, is that the equivalent of the national income 
be retained within the country. But, even since the war 
we have secured a “ favorable balance of trade” to the 
value of billions of dollars. That, certainly, is a sum 
that would help increase the wages of all, and would tend 
particularly to go to those who now secure less than a 
living wage. It is a notorious fact that the goods the 
United States exports consist chiefly of the products of 
cheap labor, and it is only because the labor is cheap, 
that the foreign market can be secured for the great bulk 
of American goods. 

Recently, in the great cotton mills strike, a contention 
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the world in foreign markets. It is as wrong to exploit 
our own workers for the benefit of the foreigner as to 
exploit them for the benefit of our capitalists. If the 
foreigner or the American consumer will not pay a price 
for the goods he wants that will decently compensate the 
workers, he is not entitled to them, and he may not afford 
an excuse for the capitalists paying less than a living 
wage, assuming that which is not denied, that the country 
as a whole does secure an income that can pay a living 
wage to all. 

Of course, there is a more direct way of securing 
proper and equitable wages for all than by the living- 
wage program, but it may be that the longest way around 
is the best means of reaching the objective. To fight 
for a living wage is good only because it halts the capital- 
ists’ program of development of the world, and the owner- 
ship of so much of the world as they develop, at the ex- 
pense of the workers. If production was doubled, and 
the increased product invested as capital abroad, there 
would be absolutely no gain to the workers, no matter 
though the increased product be the result of the increased 
efficiency of labor alone. On the other hand, a lessening 
of foreign investments would mean a corresponding gain 
in the standard of living of the American wage earners, 
though there be no gain in the amount of the product or in 
the efficiency of capital or of the workers. 

Proper wages for Americans means a price for goods 
that Americans can. pay, not a price that will secure the 
trade of a Chinese, Japanese, or Hottentot. Even so, 
it is probable that the Hottentot, by reason of his utter in- 
efficiency, pays a higher price for American goods than 
we are called upon to pay. The American can and will 
pay the proper price for the commodities he uses, if the 
American people are left in possession of the equivalent 
of the values that they produce. They are now called 
upon to pay for not only what they use themselves, but 
for all that goes to the development of the world under 
the guise of a “ favorable balance of trade.” We pay 
for our “ favorable balance of trade” in the labor that is 
in the goods that are exported, for which we are com- 
pensated in money but not in goods; and it is in this 
hocus-pocus that -our workers are deceived. And this 
deception is of long standing. 

It ought to be now known by all that increased money 
wages, occasioned by trade indebtedness, really means 
lessened real wages. And even this is not the limit of 
the wrong; because the exports create a comparative 
shortage of goods that causes an increase in the value and 
the price of the goods remaining in the country. A 
five per cent shortage may cause a ten per cent increase 
in the price, and the increased price represents additional 
profit to the capitalists. For example, the shipments of 
anthracite coal, the product of our land, now sent to 
Canada and to Europe, make us pay a higher price for the 
coal that we, the producers, consider ourselves lucky to 
get. M. P. Connery. 
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Note and Comment 


Glasgow Catholics 
Honor Their Martyr 


IKE many other so called Protestant countries, Scot- 

land is witnessing a strong Catholic revival. Last 
month the Catholics of Glasgow thronged by the thou- 
sands to the High Street Cross, which stands at one of 
the city’s most congested crossings. They came to com- 
memorate the anniversary of the death of the Venerable 
John Ogilvie, Jesuit martyr, who there won his crown in 
the month of March, 1615. No organized religious ser- 
vice was possible in that center of traffic, but “ there was 
a continuous march of the Catholics,”’ we are told, “ who in 
a silent stream offered up their prayers at the spot where 
the Jesuit priest was hanged more than three hundred 
years ago.” From the place of execution the pilgrims 
marched to the Glasgow Cathedral, now a Presbyterian 
place of worship. Close to the north docx of this edifice 
is the “ malefactors’ ground” where the martyr was 
buried. Here many knelt on the spot to offer their prayers 
in public. There was no interference with the Catholic 
devotions, which however “ seemed to puzzle the stiff and 
unbending Presbyterians.” 





“Slackers in 
Black Robes” 


HE action brought against the Petit Méridional by 
176 priests of the diocese of Montpellier, France, all 
war veterans, for referring to the Catholic clergy as 
“slackers in black robes,” has resulted in a signal verdict 
of honor for the French priests. The court goes out of its 
way to record the fact that out of 32,699 mobilized priests 
or Religious, as many as 4,618 died for their country, 9,- 
378 won the croix de guerre after having received a total 
of 16,000 citations, 895 were decorated with the Legion of 
Honor and 1,593 with the Military Medal. The French 
journal had attributed the odious expression used by it to 
the former Minister Painlevé, who, it claimed, inserted 
it into one of his speeches. Resenting the imputation of 
“slackers ” applied to the mobilized priests, the court de- 
clared that “ all of these performed their duty and some of 
them magnificently.” The 176 priests merely sought the 
refutation of a slander and were content with demanding 
one franc damages for each. The verdict will be a lasting 
vindication of the patriotism of the French clergy. The 
sentence was to be printed in all the papers of the Mont- 
pellier district at the cost of the Petit Méridional. 





Apportionment of 
Governmental Cost 


N the April Budget Mr. William P. Helm continues his 
contribution of figures on the cost of governmént in 
the United States. After stating that at present this out- 
lay amounts annually to nearly $100 for each single man, 
woman and child in cities with a population of 30,000 or 
over, he divides this sum as follows: cost of the Federal 
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Government, $35.47; of State government, $9.46; of 
County government, $6.91, and of City government, 
$44.32. The exact annual total therefore for each in- 
dividual is $96.16. Mr. Helm distinguishes between the 
contribution from the city laborer and the rural laborer. 

Measured in terms of labor, the city dweller contributes fifty- 
eight days each year to government, as compared with about fifty 
days for the average worker, including rural dwellers. The toll 
of the man who lives in the country is about forty-five days. 

Maintenance of public schools is the largest item of ex- 
penditure in city governments. Averaging this cost in all 
cities, the per capita levy upon city dwellers is given by Mr. 
Helm as $10.25 annually. This means that every mem- 
ber in every family, from the newly born infant to the 
aged grandparent, is on the average assessed over ten dol- 
lars yearly to meet the cost of our public schools. 





The Synagogue 

and the Masses 

NDER the above heading the American Israelite 
carries a leading article in its issue of February 15 
dealing with the present conditions of American Jewry. 
A questionnaire on this subject had been sent out to the 
Reform rabbis by the writer, Beryl David Cohen, but most 
of them did not reply. All the replies received admitted 
that the synagogue “ had lost its hold on the masses,” and 
that besides the usual Divine service and Sunday school 
no effort was made to hold the masses. The writer says: 

Literature issued by the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions asserts that there are 200,000 Jewish children in New York 
public schools. Only 50,000 of these are registered with Jewish 
schools. What becomes of the remaining 150,000? I am quoting 
from one of these Union leaflets: “There are said to be 1,000 
synagogues in the United States. The average seating capacity 
is below 200. There cannot, therefore, be more than 200,000 
synagogued Jews. What becomes of the rest, 2,800,000?” “There 
are from 10,009 to 15,000 Jewish men and women at the collegés 
and universities in the United States. These students will be 
educated men and women of the next generation. What efforts 
are being put forth to win these men and women for the cause?” 
About 1,000 Jewish communities in the small towns of the United 
States are on the lists of the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations as communities without rabbis altogether. 

These figures, he is careful to state, are hardly more than 
estimates, “ but they do nevertheless offer sufficient proof, 
if proof be needed, that the reservoir of Jewish life in 
America is leaking.” The editor’s own comment is that 


while all may not be rosy, pessimism is not justified. 





More Evolutionary 
Preciosities 

EAFFIRMATION, without proof, of a discredited 
position is neither scholarly nor fair to a helpless 
public who must rely on scholars for scientific data. On 
Sunday, April 1, the New York Times under the caption, 
“ How Old is North American Man?” and McClure’s for 
March, under the caption, “ The Dawn Man,” allow dis- 
proved assertions to be purveyed to their readers. In 
McClure’s Dr. W. K. Gregory avers that the ductless 
glands did the prodding work in man’s ascent, though we 
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had long thought that the “ freed hand” had “ turned the 
trick.” Dr. H. F. Osborn, whose Nebraskan one-tooth 
Hesperopithecus will be remembered, writes of the Pilt- 
down man: 

There is no longer any question that the chinless jaw, shaped 
almost exactly like that of a chimpanzee, and with its relatively 
long and narrow teeth, belongs with the well formed forehead and 
the fairly capacious brain-case of the skull. 

Of course, Dr. Osborn is to be congratulated on not be- 
ing conversant with the historical vaporings of one H. G. 
Wells, but he ought to know that Sir Ray Lankester, emi- 
nent evolutionist, wrote of the Piltdown fragments to the 
aforesaid novelist: “ So I think we are stumped and baf- 
fled! The most prudent way is to keep the jaw and 
cranium apart in all argument about them.” (“ Outline 
of History,” Vol. I, p. 74.) 

Hardly on all tours with Professor Osborn’s final ** there 
is no longer any question”! Evolutionists ought to have 
good memories. Have they forgotten the earlier recon- 
struction of the Piltdown man -which, according to 
Professor Keith, provided us with a creation which “ could 
neither breathe nor eat, which was an utterly impossible 
condition”? All this goes to show that, as Virchow said, 
the missing links are still missing. 





France Encouraging 
Large Families 
STRENUOUS campaign for larger families is be- 
ing carried on in France, as may be seen from the 
allusions to this question in the recent Pastorals of the 
French Hierarchy, as well as in the declaration issued by 
the Assembly of the Cardinals and Archbishops recalling 
to all French families the laws of marriages, and desiring 
that “large families be honored and aided more than 
ever.” In this connection the N. C. W. C. News Service 
calls attention to an article by M. Henri Reverdy showing 
that many of the Church’s greatest canonized saints came 
from large families. His figures are here summarized : 


St. Bernard was the third of seven children. St. Thomas of 
Aquin the sixth child. St. Vincent Ferrer came from a family of 
eight children, Blessed Bernardin de Feltre from one of ten.chil- 
dren. St. Teresa had eleven brothers and sisters. St. John 
Berchmans came from a family of five children, Venerable Eudes 
from a family of seven children, St. Aloysius from a family 
of eight children, St. Margaret Mary from a family of seven chil- 
dren, St. Jean-Baptiste de la Salle from a family of ten children, 
the Blessed Grignon de Montfort from a family of eight children, 
St. Alphonsus Liguori from a family of seven children, Blessed 
Catherine Labouré from a family of eleven children, Venerable 
Bernadette Soubirous from a family of eight children. 

The records, if one may use that expression, are held by the 
homes of St. Ignatius Loyola, with thirteen children, of whom he 
was the youngest ; of St. Benedict Labre, with fifteen children; of 
St. Paul of the Cross, with sixteen children, of whom he was the 
eldest; of St. Francis Borgia, with seventeen children, by two mar- 
riages, and of St. Catherine of Siena, with twenty-two children, all 
of the same mother. . 

Moral and material support is being given by the Gov- 
ernment to encourage the movement for large families. 








